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BITBRALU BRS. 
THE SERAPHIM, AND OTHER POEMS. 


The Seraphim, and other Poems. By Elizabeth B. Barrett, Authoress of a 
Translation of ‘“‘ Prometheus Bound.” Saunders & Otley. 

This is an extraordinary volume—especially welcome as an evidence of fe- 
male genius and accomplishment—but it is hardly less disappointing than ex- 
traordinary. Miss Barrett’s genius is of a high order; active, vigorous, and 
versatile, but unaccompanied by discriminating taste. A thousand strange and 
beautiful visions flit across her mind, but she cannot look on them with steady 
gaze ;—her descriptions, therefore, are often shadowy and indistinct, and her 
language wanting in the simplicity of unaffected earnestness. She addresses 
herself to sacred song with a devotional ecstacy suiting rather the Sister Celes 
tines and Angelicas of Port-Royal, than the religious poets of our sober Pro- 
testant communities ; yet we are constantly drawn downwards from ecstatic 
visions by the fantastic spirit which clothes them,—from the loftiest contem- 
plations, to consider some peculiarity of attitude and utterance—the tinkling of 
the bells of the priest’s garment, as it were, distracting our attention from the 
divine wisdom issuing from his lips. Though personally we may not much re- 
gard these things,—though we may be content, ourselves, to catch glimpses of 
genius and of power, and of fancies “chaste and noble,” even though revealed 
to us from behind a quaint Isis-like veil_—the case is different as concerns the 
public. We hold that those whose mission it is to declare 

Oracles divine, and wisdom golden, 
act unfaithfully, if they allow themselves to interpose between the Divinity and 
their less imaginative audience. 

In offering a few specimens to justify our praise, we are quite sure, that, se- 
lect where we may, they will prove that the strain of our remarks was not un- 
ealled for. The first, and principal poem gives the work its title. In its man- 
ner it occupies, as it were, an intermediate ground between an ancient Greek 
tragedy and a Christian mystery ; as regards its matter,—we shall allow Miss 
Barrett to explain her own intention :— 

“The subject of the principal poem in the present collection having suggest- 
ed itself to me, though very faintly and imperfectly, when I was engaged upon 
- translation of the “ Prometheus Bound’ of Auschylus, I thought, that, had 

schylus lived after the incarnation and crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
he might have turned, if not in moral and intellectual yet in poetic faith, from 
the solitude of Caucasus to the deeper desertness of that crowded Jerusalem 
where none had any pity ; from the ‘faded white flower’ of the Titanic brow, to 
the ‘ withered grass’ of a heart trampled on by its own beloved ; from the glo- 
ang of him who gloried that he could not die, to the sublimer meekness of the 

aster of death for every man ; from the taunt stung into being by the torment, 
tO mis more awful silence, when the agony stood dumb before the love! And 
I thought, how, ‘ from the height of this great argument,’ the scenery of the 
Prometheus would have dwarfed itself even in the eyes of its poet,—how the 
fissures of his rocks and the innumerous smiles of his ocean would have closed 
and waned into blankness,—and his demigod stood confest, so humana con- 
ception as to fall below the aspiration of his own humanity. He would have 
turned from such to the rent rocks and darkened sun—rent and darkened by a 
sympathy, thrilling through nature, but leaving man’s heart untouched—to the 
multitudes, whose Victim, whose sustaining thought beneath an unexampled 
agony, was not the Titanic, ‘I can revenge,’ but the celestial ‘I can for- 
give !’” 

An extrinsic interest attaches to the preface independently of its great and 
original merit, from a general coincidence Jn its spirit with some observations— 
probably not known to the writer—by Edgar Quinet, in his prelude to the “* Pro- 
méthée,” in which the lofty-thoughted but vivid genius also proposes to him- 
self the completion of the Pagan fable. We shall translate one passage, by 
way of drawing the attention of our readers to a subject, which—though far 
from the circuit of everyday contemplation—in increasingly attracting the me- 
ditation of the poets and thinkers of Europe 

“Tn completing, by Christianity, the tradition of Prometheus,” says M. Qui- 
net, “we conform ourselves to the natural progress of religious revolutions. We 
finish this divine tragedy after the plan which has been marked out in history by 
Providence, and, in fact, followed by humanity. The poems thus become the 
image of the same reality. Besides, in this idea, we meet with the imagining 
of many fathers of the church. Long before me, an ancient commentator upon 
Eschylus—the Englishman,Stanley, remarked that the founders of Christianity 
addressed themselves in this manner to interpret the allegory of Prometheus 
In spite of the horror which paganism inspired in them, they have not ceased 
to associate this tradition with the spirit of the most sacred mysteries of the 
church. They have often compared the torture upon Caucasus with the passion 
upon Calvary,—thus making of Prometheus a Christ before the Christ Among 
these authorities that of Tertullian is, above the rest, striking. Twice, in pro- 
claiming to the Gentiles, the God of the martyrs, he exclaims, ‘ Behold the real 
Prometheus—the omnipotent God ! transmerced by blasphemy! Elsewhere, and 
conformably with the same idea, he speaks of the ‘Cross ef Caucasus.’ Al- 
though expressed in other terms, the sentiment of the Greek and Latin apolo- 
gists isthe same as that of the African. Nor is it, perhaps, useless to observe 
that the most remarkable bas-relief of Prometheus was discovered in the crypts 
of a church, among the tombs of bishops and catholic sculptures, with which 
it was confounded during many ages 








But, without attaching to this cireum- 
stance more importance than belongs to it, the testimonies just adverted to will 
suffice to prove that the connexion which I have established between the an- 
tuque fable, and the spirit of Christianity, is no artifice of modern fantasy ; that, 
on the contrary, it reposes, In some sort, upon tradition, and, I may dare to say, 
upon the inmost nature of things.” j : 
Enough has been quoted to indicate a parallel singular and worthy of exami- 
nation : to trace it further,—to illustrate at length the several and national pre- 
ponderances of the artist, and the devotee, in the respective works of the French 
and English writers, would lead us too far, and through speculations for which 
the many have but little appetite. Let us, therefore, return to Miss Barrett's 
volume, and in particular to the division containing her miscellaneous poems. 
Each of these is tinctured with one prevailing purpose and idea : among them 
are ‘The Romaunt of Margret,’ which appeared in the New Monthly—and which 
isnot improved by sundry verbal changes its authoress has made in it. 
too, is its companion, ‘ The Poet's Vow.’ 
never been published before : 
from it 


Here, 
‘ Isobel’s Child,’ the next lyric, has 
we shall therefore make our principal selections 
The idea is simple :—a young mother is watching by the side of her 
baby, cheating herself with hopes, and pouring forth prayers for its recove- 
ry :— 
Motionless she sate !— 
The hair had fallen by its weight 
On either side the smile, and lay 
Very blackly on the arm 
Where the baby nestled warm '— 
Pale as baby carved in stone 
And seen by glimpses of the moon 
In a dark cathedral aisle !— 
But throngh the storm no moonbeam fell 
Upon the child of Isobel— 


I ween you s 


aw it by the ray 
Alone of her still smile 
Tis ave a solemn thing to me 
lo look on i vabe that sleeps 


Wearing in its spirit-deeps 
The unrevealéd mystery 
Of its Adam’s taint and woe, 
Whieh, when they revealéd be, 
Will not let it slumber so! 
Lying new in life beneath 
The shadow of the coming death, 
With that soft low quiet breath, 

As if it felt the sun !— 
Knowing all things by their blooms, 
Not their roots !—yea !—sun and sky, 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each !—earth, only by 
The pleasant hues that o’er it run !— 
And human love, by drops of sweet 
White nourishment still hanging round 
The little mouth so slumber-bound !— 
All which broken sentiency 
Will gather and unite and climb 
To an immortality 
Good or evil, each sublime, 
Through life and death to life again !— 
O little lids, now closéd fast ! 
Must ye learn to drop at last 
Our large and buming tears 1— 
O warm quick body! must thou lie, 
When is done the round of years, 
Bare of all the joy and pain, 
Dust in dust—thy place upgiving 
To creeping worms in sentient living !— 

= * . > 
More soft, less solemn images 
Drifted o’er the lady’s heart, 
Silently as snow ; 

She had seen eight days depart, 
Hour by hour, on bended knees, 
With pale-wrung hands and prayings low 
And broken—through which came the sound 
Of tears that fell against the ground, 
Making sad stops! ‘“ Dear Lord, dear Lord !” 
She aye had prayed—(the heavenly word, 
Broken by an earthly sigh !) 
‘** Thou who didst not erst deny 
The mother-joy to Mary mild 
Blesséd in the blesséd child— 
Hearkening in meek babyhood 
Her cradle-hymn, albeit used 
To all that music interfused 
In breasts of angels high and good ! 
Oh, take not, Lord, my babe away : 
Oh, take not to the songful heaven, 
The pretty baby thou hast given ; 
Or ere that I have seen him play 
Around his father’s knees, and known 
That he knew how my love hath gone 

From all the world to him ! 
And how that I shall shiver, dim 
In the sunshine, thinking e’er 
The grave-grass keeps it from his fair 
Still cheeks! and feel at every tread 
His little body which is dead 
And hidden in the turfy fold, 
Doth make the whole warm earth a’cold ! 
O God! I am so young, so young— 
I am not used to tears at nights 
Instead of slumber—nor to prayer 
With shaken lips and hands out-wrung ! 
Thou knowest all my prayings were 
‘I bless thee, God, for past delights— 
Thank God!’ I am not used to bear 
Hard thoughts of death! The earth doth cover 
No face from me of friend or lover! 
And must the first who teacheth me 
The form of shrouds and funerals, be 
Mine own first-born belevéd! he 
Who taught me first this mother-love 
Dear Lord, who spreadest out above 


? 


Thy loving pierced hands to meet 

All litted hearts with blessing sweet,— 
Pierce not my heart, my tender heart, 
Thou madest tender! Thou who art 
So happy in thy heaven alway, 

Take not mine only bliss away !” 





Her prayer—how beautiful and simple in its agony !—appears to be answer- 
|} ed; the infant drops into slumber, and—the mother’s heart running over with 
an exulting and thoughtful hopefulness,—she begins, with a fond prescience, to 
question her darling as to its wishes for the future,—little dreaming that the 
Angel of Death is about to answer her upbraidingly at the mouth ofher child ! She 
has asked it, as if the fulness of her pride and love gave her the power of endow- 
ment, whether it will have the crown and the glory appertaining to knowledge 
and genius 
the expiring infant :— 


Is your wisdom very wise, 

Mother on the narrow earth! 

Very happy, very worth 

That I should stay to learn? 

Are these air-corrupting sighs 
Fashioned by unlearnéd breath * 

Do the students’ lamps that burn 
All night, illumine death ! 

Mother! albeit this be so, 

Lose thy prayer, and let me go 
Where that bright chief angel stands 
Apart from all his brother bands, 
Too glad for smiling! having bent, 
In ang‘ lic wilderment 
O'er the de pths of God, 
Reeling, thence, one o 


pains . : 
To fill his whole etern 


nd brought 
y thought 


He the teacher is for me '— 





He can teach what I would know— 
Mother, mother, |e ro! 
Can your poet make an Eden 
No winter will undo 
And light a starrv { n heeding 
| His he arth’s is bur! g too! 


The following is a part of the Spirit’s reply, put into the mouth of 











Drown in music, earthly din !— 

And keep his own wild soul within 

The law of his own harmony '— 
Mother! albeit this be so, 
Let me to mine Heaven go! 
A little harp me waits thereby— 
A harp whose strings are golden all, 
And tuned to music spherical, 
Hanging on the green life-tree, 
Where no willows ever be. 
Shall I miss that harp of mine ? 
Mother, no !—the Eye divine 
Turned upon it, makes it shine— 
And when I touch it, poems sweet 
Like separate souls shall fly from it, 
Each to an immortal fytte ! 
We shall all be poets there, 
Gazing on the chiefest Fair ! 


With allthe beauty of this passage, the interwoven conceit, against which 
we have protested, cannot but be felt ; and the extracts be are by no means 
so remarkable for far-fetched allusion, as many we could select from the more 
ambitious poems. Some among the minor verses have appeared in our columns. 
We should like to have given the ‘Deserted Garden’ complete, because it 
shows its authoress in her simplest, and, to our thinking most becoming garb. A 
few stanzas, however, may be linked together, for the sake of their fresh and 
graceful beauty : 

The trees were interwoven wild, 

And spread their boughs enough about 

To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 
But not a happy child. 


Adventurous joy it was for me ! 

I crept beneath the boughs, and found 

A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar tree. 


Old garden rose-trees hedged it in— 

Bedropt with roses waxen-white, 

Well satisfied with dew and light, 
And careless to be seen. 


Long years ago it might befall, 
When all the garden flowers were trim, 
The grave old gardener prided him 

On these the most of all; 


And Lady stately overmuch, 

Who moved with a silken noise, 

Blushed near them, dreaming of the voice 
That likened her to such! 

And these to make a diadem, 

She may have often plucked and twined ; 

Half smiling as it came to mind, 
That few would look at them. 


Oh ! little thought that Lady proud, 
A child would watch her fair white rose, 
When buried lay her whiter brows, 

And silk was changed for shroud !— 


Nor thought that gardener, full of scorns 
For men unlearn'd and simple phrase, 
A child would bring it all its praise, 

By creeping through the thorns! 


* * * * 


My childhood from my life is parted ; 
My footstep from the moss which drew 
Its fairy circle round: anew 

The garden is deserted ! 


Another thrush may there rehearse 
The madrigals which sweetest are— 
No more for me '—myself afar 

Do sing a sadder verse ;— 


Ah me! ah me! when erst I lay 
In that child’s-nest so greenly wrought, 
I laughed to myself and thought 

‘ The time will pass away !’ 

> * * * 

The time is past !—and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees, 
And | behold white sepulchres 

As well asthe white rose— 
When wiser, meeker thoughts are given,— 
And I have learnt to lift my face, 
Remembering earth’s greenest place 

The colour draws from heaven— 


It something saith for earthly pain, 
But more for Heavenly promise free, 
That I who was, would shrink to be 
That happy child again ! 
We must still add another extract from the fugitive pieces :— 
THE SEA-MEW. 

How joyously the young sea-mew 
Lay dreaming on the waters blue, 
Whereon our little bark had thrown 
A forward shade—the only one— 
(But shadows aye will man pursu¢ 


Familiar with the waves, and free, 
As if their own white foam were he; 
His heart upon the heart of ocean, 
Learning all its mystic mot 


mé ' 

And throbbing to the throbling sea. 
And such a brightnes his eye, 
As if the ocea! d the Sky, 
Within him had ind nurst 
A soul God not at first, 
To com eir majesty 
We w el, yet did sunder 
Tie w from the blue waves under, 
\ while his fearless eyes 
Ss} ) ours in calm surprise, 
\ ig us some ocean wonder ’ 
VV wre our ocean bird unto 

1ssV ry! ace where ne m mit view 
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NE 
frantic in his truculent blood-hungriness and hate, as your human wild beast, 
when his ambition, his avarice or the lust which he calls love, is fairly roused 
into noxious activity. The French rabblement was just as ferocious as a clever 
and unscrupulous set of leaders could desire a rabblement to be ; and for the 
French court, I must say this much, that it was intensely corrup*, selfish, and 
ignorant as any court past or present—not even excepting our own. . 
the true causes of the French revolution! Human nature was—human nature ! | it 
The French court was—a court. ’ liv : 0 
‘““T remember one singularly asinine specimen of ignorance on the part of | mendous agony that wrung my heart as I read the following exquisite portion 
Marie Antoinette ;—between ourselves as dressy, gossiping, frivolous, and con- | of 
temptible a lady light o’ love as it has ever fallen to my lot to do dalliance with. 
I was present one evening at Malmaison when she, surrounded by all the luxu- | an 
ries that taste could devise or wealth purchase, glittering in costly jewels and 
sipping, with a right royal want of palate, a liqueur of which every bead drop 
was worth a louis 

were —— perishing of absolute hunger. 

than starve 








———— 
The flowers bending to the bees, 
The waving of the tall green trees, 
The falling of the silver dew. 


But flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim : 
And when earth’s dew around him lay, 
He thought of ocean’s winged spray, 
And his eye waxed sad and dim. 





The green trees round him only made 
A prison, with their darksome shade : 
And drooped his wing, and mourned he 
For his own boundless glittering sea— 
Albeit he knew not they could fade ! 


Then One her gladsome face did bring, 
Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 

In ocean’s stead his heart to move, 

And teach him what was human love— , 
He thought it a strange, mournful thing ! 


He lay down in his grief to die, 
(First looking to the sea-like sky, 
That hath no waves!) because, alas ! 
Our human touch did on him pass, 
And with our touch, our agony. 

And here we must take leave of the poetess: well pleased if our notice shall 
make a way for her book into the hands of those whe seek in literature for the 
spirit rather than the letter,—well pleased, if any of our words,—which, how- 
ever hastily said, have not been hastily conceived,—sink into her mind, and like 
“bread cast upon the waters” be found — “after many days,” in a strength- 
ened resolution on her part to give her fancy, and her strength, and her learn- 
ing, the only assistance they require to become widely as well as warmly 
recognized,—that is, a simpler and less mannered clothing than they at present 
wear. 





CONFESSIONS OF A ROBESPIERRIAN. 
CHAPTER I. 

“No! I will not deny myself the luxury of leaving upon record the hate, the 
contempt, the utter loathing, in which, for nearly half a century, I have look- 
ed upon the polished and heartless liar—society, Faugh! This Death is a very, 
very, ugly matter, despite all the philosophic nonsense that ever philosopher 
scrawled, from Epictetus down to whatever loud-tongued and long-eared _pre- 
tender it may please the present booby generation to bow down to. And yet 
how calm, how beauteous is the repose of the dead! I remember standing, on 
a moonlit evening, and gazing upon the features of atyrant newly dead ; and, 
by Satan! though I had hated the wretch while he lived, so holy was his aspect 
as he lay there, with his heart, indeed, cleft in twain, but with his face untouch- 
ed by shot or steel, even I, I! almost wept in very tenderness of feeling.” 

* * * * * * 


«So! The pangis gone for the present ; andonce more I can betake me to 
the task of setting down a few of the events and feelings of a wretched life. It 
will be some consolation to feel, while dying, that even after my deathI can 
give pain ! If it be only the benevolent booby who busies himself with the real 
or suppositious wants and sufferings of the loons hereabout who shall read my 
narrative, one heart, at least, will be wrung; and oh! for him who has been 
really and deeply wronged, how great, how priceless is the power of inflicting 
pain! ‘This insane parson, who cannot confine his ghostly exertions to the ac- 
eurate collection of great and small tithes, and the rest of the pleasant mat- 
ters of the dues ecclesiastic, will be horrified, no doubt, that a small laic, like 
myself, can hate because he has suffered. Well! So let him! And what 
shallI care! Tush! A few pangs more, and I shall be beyond human com- 
panionship, and right rottenly beyond all human infliction!” 

* * * * * * 

‘* What my name actually is matters nought to any one : it is not what the 
fools here have been taught to call me, Hartwell. If that were my name, I had 
assuredly not used it; for [ hate to gratify that well dressed wild beast, Hu- 
manity, so far as to pander to its inordinate curiosity for the truth, except, in- 
deed, when the truth falls upon it with the force of the knout, and with the 
agonising ardour of the branding iron. 

“In my youth, while I was ignorant of the utter, the unredeemable, the 
past saving baseness of mankind, I was a patriot, a cosmopolitan patriot, hav- 
ing for my motto, ‘ Le monde est ma patrie, a bien faire ma religion.’ Ha, ha, 
I can laugh at all that nonsense now ; but my fever fit was pretty strong while 
it lasted! I can very truly speak of myself as being 


‘Born of high lineage, linked with high command, 
Myself among the magnates of the land.’ 


for though only a younger brother of a noble family, the kindness, or, far more 


probably, the bilious whim of a spinster relative, God only knows how distant, 
om me in possession of a tolerable fortune, including a seat in Parliament 
or the respectable town of Rottenborough, on the day that I completed my 
twenty-first year. : 

“No one but those who have experienced it, can make any thing like a just 
estimate of the power, which a perverted and exaggerated love of liberty can 
exert upon a warm and unsophisticated heart. Peril! Patriotism can look upon it 


cass, the miserable people were perishing for want of the bread without the 


less breasts to famished babes ; and parents, despite the strong urgings of paren- 


THe Albion. _ 





February 9, 








Behold 


‘or, was informed that the populace of a neighbouring village | so 
‘Fools’! she exclaimed, ‘ rather 
would dine on bread and cheese ! 

“The fool recked not, dreamed not, that to support her gaudy and frail car- 


cheese! that women as fair as herself, and more virtuous, were giving milk- 


tal love, scowling with wolfish and glaring eyes upon their strong-appetited 
children! The instant that I heard her ignorant remark, I knew that she and | of 
the tame, vacillating, and too good-natured person whom Tdoubt not she oc- | di 
casionally cornuted, were;surely doomed to that death which I afterwards saw 
them die. a 

“At the time to which this part of my narrative refers, I was choleric in- 
deed, and I occasionally nourished a good resolute, permanent and deadly hate. 
But I did not, as yet, hate the very form and features of mankind, as I do 
now ; and I actually despise myself, when I reflect on the numerous instances 


I spared youth on account of its innocence, and old age im commiseration of 
its infirmity. What misery, my God! what misery do I not owe to one of these, 
my most contemptible fits of sympathy ! 
7” * . * * 
“Ca ira! ca ira! Blood and thunder! on with you! level low, there, 
my fine fellows! forward pikes! cold steel’s the right stuff! Caira! caira! |° 
“ Such, in execrable French, were my mild and moral admonitions, to some 
five or six hundreds of very zealous sans culottes, whom, ona certain day, I 
had the honour to lead to the massacre of certain ridiculously loyal troops, 
who would fain have prevented the purest possible patriotism from manifesting | " 
itself, in first stripping, and then setting fire to a chateau, whose owner absurd- | J 
ly fancied that he had the exclusive property in it, merely because, for some 
five or six centuries, it had descended from sire to son, and had thus descend- 
ed from his dead sire to him. We were not very long about proving the ab- 
surdity of his hereditary fancies; and if he was knocked on the head in the , 
process of our disputation, he assuredly, if a ghost with any regard to reputa- 
tion, will by this time confess that the fault was exclusively his own. 
‘Having accomplished all the amiable purposes of my expedition, I ordered 
my unscrupulous and tolerably drunken rabblement, to march back to Paris ; 
I,in the mean time, giving my horse an honest allowance of spurring, and | I 
betakingfme to a cross-road tending to the villa of a friend of mine, who, being 
neither nobly born nor remarkably wealthy, had not as yet become obnoxious 
to their greasy and row-loving majesties, the People. On my arrival at the 
house of my friend, I learned that he was in Paris, and I consequently retraced 
my way ; and my regiment of ragamuffins, being infantry, very speedily came 
up with it. Very edifyingly I chanced to find it occupied. 
‘“ Before me, when I overtook my savages, stretched a long village, chiefly 
consisting of one street, and dotted here and there with residences rather supe- 
rior to the common order of cottages. I had often noticed the village, and 
praised its picturesque and pleasant aspect; and on this very morning, as I 
passed through it, I had been reminded of some of our beautiful English villages 
by every circumstance, except the absence from the French scene, of boors | 
boxing, or guzzling beer, and the presence in it of the glowing and luxuriant | 


b 








vineyards. 

‘* How beautiful, how peaceful, but a few brief hours past, had been that scene! 
Now, the lurid columns of flame shot heavenward from barn and byre, from cot 
and church ; women and children were shrieking in wild disinay ; stout-hearted 
rustics were cut down or shot with great facility and unction by my precious re- | 
probates ; while other rustics, who had no taste for such violent sports, were 
making the best possible use of their legs | 

‘“‘T have already said, that though my youth was tolerably vindictive and fiery, 

I did not as yet, hate man and all his works quite so thoroughly and intensely 
as I have since learned to do. Moreover, even in doing evil, 1 was always ex- | 
tremely fond of conducting my own affairs according to my own good pleasure ; | 
and I had given my vagabonds strict orders to content themselves with their le- | 
gitimate pillage of the chateau, and to refrain from all spontaneous rascality on | 
their homeward march. Partly, therefore, from pitying the villagers, and re- 
gretting the destruction—which seemed inevitable—of my favourite village, and 
partly from the mere fact, of my orders having been disobeyed, I was in a good, 
sound, wholesome fury ; and by dint of cutting down some of my refractory | 
rascals, and riding over others, I quickly contrived to persuade them that I was 
really enraged ; and also, that I was summary, exceedingly, in the euforcement | 
of my peculiar notions of justice. . mY 

‘Thad just procured something like order and attention among the fellows— 
save the dozen or so who were past praying for, as the matadore said of the | 








with unblenching mien. Sufferings ! 


ed man can suggest. 
love,’ shall young and unsophisticated man abandon, when called upon in the 
trumpet tone of liberty ;—but then, in fact, a man must be very young indeed 
to be guilty of any such absurdity. Well! 


once 7 


* * * * * * 


*¢ Forward ! Advance pikes! Down with them! Vive la Liberté!” 
bare to the general gaze. 
as the war-steed is stirred by the sublime blasts of the war trumpet. Home 


and friends, and fatherland, I abandoned without a sigh, the instant that I es 
pied the signs of a forthcoming tempest in France ; and though somewhat de 


formed and dwarfish, ] had too subtle a tongue, and to heavy, as well as too 
prompt, an arm, to be long without a leadership among the bloody and bold 


men, of that bloody and bold time. Crime, I care not about confessing to 


Patriotism can endure it tothe utter- 
most extreme, that the malice of fiends, or the mere ingenious malice of civiliz- 
State, station, ease, home, friends, yea! even his, ‘ ladye 


Gods! 
I was young then ; and prouder or fiercer heart than mine, beat not within any 
of the thousand bosoms that triumphed as the once terrible Bastile was laid 
Liberty ! Yes ! there was a day when the desecrated 
and perverted name of all that is high, and hallowed, could stir my pulses, even 





dead bull—when a fearful shriek drew my attention towards, decidedly, the lar- | 


which, at the same instant, a vast volume of flames and smoke rushed violently 
>| forth. 


, “The case was sufficiently clear! Some of my exemplary fellows had help- 


( ( 1! Though my hair be now whiter | ed themselves to whatever cash they could lay hands on, and left the fate of the 
than the drifted snow, does it necessarily follow that I was not young— 


house and its residents to be decided in due course of the combustion of divers 
and sundry well-arranged inflammables. 
deliberation ; so, venting my rage at this new rascality in a copious assortment 
of the choicest curses from two languages, I leaped from my horse to the high- 
est part of the house that I could reach at one desperate spring, and in a few 
seconds was within the balcony and window whence the cry of peril and affright 
had proceeded. Your thorough Frenchman is marvellously fond of what the 
people who scribble plays call ‘ affecting situations ;’ and the very rabblement 
, | who so shortly before had been busy in kindling flames and beating out brains, 
-|now loudly applauded my bold leap to the assistance of some squalling wench 
-| who, for aught that they new to the contrary, might have the aspect of an ou- 


vast humbug ; always in extremes, and never in the right, save by some mere 
; | accident ! 


but even I am loath to confess the gross absurdity of my erstwhile sincerity * * * * * * 

of feeling and zeal for the liberty of those past-saving slaves and petty tyrants * * * * * * 

—Mankind. a eo , , “Bah! Mine eyes moist once again with fond recollections of the beauteous 
But so it was; ‘ Tragala Perro!’ ‘Gulp it down dog!” as your Spaniard | wretch to whom I owe so much of agony! Away with the weakness! 

would say ; I was fool enough to hate tyranny and wish well to my fellows ;— * ° * i ° ; # * 

and, won got over the difficulty of confessing to so absurd a sincerity, I can * * * * * * 

condescen c ; 


to particulars with more comfort. 
* * * * * * 


eee J - ’ ’ , 
Ca ira! caira! On, on, on,’ thundered the resolved though tumultuous 


thousands ; and ‘ Ca ira, ca ira, from my lips invited many a stout heart an 
stalwart carcass to a baptism of blood 


means ! 


= nm 
“ And so it went on. The court was insane, the people were insane ; and in 


brief, all France was fora short time thirsty for blood,—and for 
drunken with blood. , 


ple—might mock at him and make him wretched ! 

the worst in the world ; if to resolute hearts, 

kindling eye, and such a voice as I once had ! 

those days could return for me ! 
> * 


they add zeal, swordsmanship, 
‘Ca ira,caira!’ O would th 
, 


: * = a 
** When I first went to France, zealous exceedingly t 


sundry other small luxuries proper to young men of rank. Neither was | alt 
gether as unsuccessful in my —— of that fair false animal, woman, as mig 
be anticipated from my unshapely and stunted figure. Wit and courage a 
extremely provocative of female admiration 
tumes they do, jewellery and lace, especially if smuggled, are infallible. 

“‘ Being, as I have confessed, of a somewhat gay turn when I first went 
France, my love of liberty and bloodshed, though it led me to fratern 
those worthy ‘friends of the people,’ who were soamiably | 
seeds whence sin and death were to reap so abandant a har 


ise wl 


veral harlots, to save trouble to his foes 

“Philosophical historians, essayists, and other solemn boobies, have assig 
ed now this nonsense, and now that falschood as the cause of the French Rev 
lution ; and with the characteristic felicity of the scribbling tribe they have 
upon évery imaginable cause.—excepting on!y the trueone. Why ! 
nature is, im fact, human natnre. The whiskered pard himself, is not half 


‘On! your souls to glory!’ I thought 
my own green land tolerably well off in the matter of fiery hearts and bro- 
ken heads ; but for bloodshed really worth looking at, give me France by all 


, a long time 
O it was a fine time for trying the powers of a man whom 
nature had made conspicuous, that the tame herd of fools—tame towards their 
tyrants, but tyrannous exceedingly towards all on whom they can safely tram- 


Hunchback leaders are not 


hough I was for the 
liberty of mankind, I was not wholly without my taste for female beauty, and 


If they chance to foil, as some- 


uSy in sowing the 


vest, yet it did not 
prevent me from taking my full swing of pleasure and sin jn perhaps the most 


pleasant and sinful court ever seen since he of Nineveh burned himself and se- 


Human 


“‘T was none too early to the rescue. In the handsomely-appointed room in 
which I found myself, the curling wreaths of smoke were already becoming so 
dense as scarcely to allow the eye to discern objects at a yard distant ; and on 
d | a sofa lay a slight female figure in a state of complete insensibility. I had scarce- 
ly time to lift her up, when the flames leaped madly through the very floor. | 
sprang through them into the adjoining apartment, and, to my no small de- 
light, found that it looked into the garden, whither, after almost incredible 
difficulty, I succeeded in conveying my still insensible and seemingly lifeless 
charge. 

O for but one moment more of such passionate rapture as was mine while I 
gazed upon that most exquisite of all the feminine beauty I ever beheld! I 
bathed her temples with water that gushed from a mimic fountain in the garden, 


at | soft melody of words, her gratitude. Gratitude ! 
heart, as she averred, and as I believed. 
aver sO monstrous an improbability 
that I was, to give my credence to so startling a falsehood ! 


o- | er brother, had no inconsiderable fortune 


lover in a single month after 
to | ther month. 


joyed, that I gave up my military appointment, in the determination to seek ir 
England the peace and comfort for Beatrice and our boy, which it was quite 
clear no temporary power or station could secure to us in France, unless some 
iron-handed despot should spring suddenly from the ranks of the people, anc 
n- | subject all the striving factions to his sole domination 


0- “‘ All my arrangements were completed, and I was on the very eve of depart 
hit 





so | thing but one long agony 


words of the beautiful harlot ! 
a thrice sodden ass I must have been to have overlooked so important a fact ! 
And, then, how ee gy of Eugene! 

fancy myself wronge 

thought fit to steal my wife ! 
of Eugene’s previous attachment, or of Beatrice’s having given him up in obe- 


ry at all? 
sworn at the altar (for, tone 
ous observances) could weigh against a comparison between my deformity and 
the attractions of good Monsieur Eugene ? 


in haste. 


art of ingeniously tormenting. 
the body of his foe, is like the fool wko should greedily devour the coarse husk 
of the pine-apple, and throw away the luscious pulp. 
body, must be tortured ; or the vengeance is by no means to my taste. But 


: . 
gest and most wealth-indicating house in the village, from the lower portion of | 


The state of affairs left no time for | 


rang-outang, and the temper of a fiend. Ah! your populace, of all nations, is a | 


and kissed, again and again, her hands, her lips, and her splended bust, till she 
at length awakened from her deep and death-like swoon, and turning her large 
a | languishing dark eyes, so timidly, yet so thankfully, upon me, told me, in Italy’s 
In a month I had won her 
Beautiful mischief that she was, to 
Amiable and self-complacent deformity 


“ Beatrice was not very rich; but I, on the other hand, though only a young- 
Our course of love met with none of 
ht | the usual impediments of contrary perents, assiduous maiden aunts, or the ne- 
re | cessity of doing duelling with discarded lovers or broad-shouldered fortune-hunt- 
ers ; so, to be brief with that portion of the affair, I was Beatrice’s a cepted 

t firet saw her, and her husband in less than ano- 


“ 
th “For a whole year nothing occurred to cloud my new-born happiness ; and 
when Beatrice presented me with a boy as beautiful as herself, I was so over- 


ing from France, when an event occurred that seared my heart, maddened my 
brain, and rendered it impossible that the remainder of my life should be any 





** Business connected with our proposed departure had detained me from my 
pleasant suburban residence for two successive days, and I was in the very act 
of leaving the hotel in which, for that time, I had occupied apartments in Paris, 
when a letter was delivered to me by one of my servants, who stated it to have 
been left by some strange man, who declined to await any answer. 
the letter ;—and none but those who have felt adoring love converted on the 
instant intothe most ruthless and undying hate—and none but those who have 


I opened 


ed on, hating and agonised, as I have, can imagine even a tithe of the tre- 


the letter of my exquisite Beatrice. ‘You tore me, father, from Eugene, 


whom I dearly loved, because, though he unites manly beauty to unspotted fame, 


d a lion’s courage to a woman’s gentleness, he had one sole defect—lack of 


fortune. Awed by your menaces, I consented to sacrifice my liberty and my 
youth to a deformed soldier, whose very courage is mere ferocity, and whose 


le virtue is the possession of much gold—and much, even of that, ill ob- 


tained.’ 


‘Good, very good! My memory is very faithful; I can repeat the very 


‘ Deformed soldier!’ Very cogeat that ! What 


Tush! What right could I have to 
, if so marvellously proper a man as Monsieur Eugene 
True it is, that Phad not even a hint, until now, 

ence to stern parental command and threatening. But what right had I to mar- 
How could I —_ that womanly modesty, or respect for oaths 
1 secretly, we were married with the usual religi- 


O what a tempest of passions tore my heart as I read the lovely wanton’s 


misdirected letter to her father, and learned that she had not only absconded 
in which, when the revolutionary fit was at its height among my Gallic friends, with her lover, but even stolen my dark-eyed darling from me. 
1 avenged ere long. 


But I was well 


CHAPTER II. 


If I have even partially succeeded in giving expression to the fierceness of 


my talent at hating, it will be easily credited, that as soon as I read the letter 


f my wife, I resolved to be revenged both upon her and upon her paramour ; 


—but my desire for revenge was not after the usual fashion of that of injured 
men. No! 


Your hot-headed fellows who must needs shoot or poniard, are 
ut fools for their pains. Revenge is far too exquisite a luxury to be enjoyed 
To be really revenged, you must make your vengeance fall upon 
our wrongers slowly, and by gradations regulated by the nicest science of the 
The man who revenges himself merely npon 


The mind, as well as the 


Nous verrons. 
‘“* My first care was to impress every one with the belief, firstly, that the 


iow was my revenge to be obtained ! 


elopement of my wife was a matter quite too unimportant to give me any con- 
cern ; and, secondly, that having now less reason than ever to remain in France, 


should very contendedly take up my abode in England ; for which country I 


accordingly took my departure with all possible bustle and publicity. 


The handsome wanton and her paramour took the bait quite as readily 


as even I could desire ; and I had scarcely been in England three months, 
when I learned from a faithful spy, whom I had left at Paris, that Eugene and 
Beatrice, firmly believing that I had for ever left France, were living in great 
style at Paris. 


My wrongs were no obstacle to their success in society. Why should they 


be? Thad not been very long employed in the factious warfare of France ; and 
though my courage and success made me, as a soldier, a favourite with many 
of the ill-born ruffians who had risen into the high places of Society during that 
carnival of wrong, fraud, and cruelty—the French | 


Levolution—yet, being a fo- 
reigner, and, truth to say, having no very conciliating manner, even when in my 
very best inclination to do the amiable, I was not very greatly esteemed as a 
man. No one, therefore, thought it worth while to take up a quarrel which I 
myself had not seen fit to take any part in; and as the blessed state of conjugal 
morality in France made the affair only a subject for an epigram or a laugh, 
Eugene and Beatrice did not find themselves any worse received than if the 
latter had never seen, or both had never outraged me; and their conscienees 
being as silent as society was indulgent, they lived publicly and splendidly as 
people not repenting ef wrong done, or anticipating misery to be endured. How 
I rejoiced at their fatal infatuation ! 

“ To live in the outskirts of Paris, and yet avoid startling my doomed and de- 
tested wrongers, was the next necessary step towards my being fully and worth- 
ily avenged : and this I easily accomplished, living for a long time so privately, 
that none save my confidential agents knew that I had returned to France. And 
now, now eommenced my real and hearty labours. 

‘*There is but one road to the hearts of the great mass of mankind—and 
that road runs through their pockets. Of gold, deeming it merely a mean to my 
ends, whether of love, ambition, or revenge, I was always liberal; as a natural 
consequence I have always been zealously and faithfully served, —_ in my 
time I have had to employ some of the most thorough-paced scoundrels that 
ever scourged humanity. 

** Among those whom I employed as the instruments of my vengeance upon 
my faithless wife and her handsome inamerato, was one extremely handsome, 
plausible, amorous, and unprincipled fellow, named Jacques Le Fevre. The dog 
could worm himself into the inmost heart of any feminine that ever lived, if he 
could only induce her to listen to him for a single hour. Instructed by me he 
made the acquaintance of Beatrice’s confidential woman; and so successfully 
did he improve his power over the vanity and credulity of the fond fool, that in 

| a very few weeks after the commencement of their acquaintance, he induced 
her to abscond, taking with her my beautiful boy. They outstripped all pur- 
suit, and all enquiry, and the madness of Beatrice, to be succeeded by a deep 
melancholy, was the first fruits of my righteous industry 

“Poor fool! Even she judged rightly that J had aimedthe sure blow that 
struck so deeply into her heart. Ah! But, though thus far wiser than of yore, 
she was still a fool; she deemed my revenge complete. She had yet to learn, 
that it was but commenced ! 

“Feeling certain that it was I who had robbed her of our boy, the mere 
thought of my proximity made a residence in Paris a torture too terrible to be 
endured by Beatrice. Her vague dread was fully participated by the hand- 
| some coxcomb for whom she had deserted me, and after much consultation 
the twain agreed to take up their residence in a remote rural district. Fools! 
Fly from me ! 

“Their active property was converted into bills and cash, and secretly and 
slenderly attended, they left Paris. A single glance at the map of France told 
me where they might be most certainly and securely stopped—and six resolute 
ruffians plundered them to their very last sous, just four leagues from their new 
domicile 

‘““My emissaries, acting upon my orders touched nothing but money and bills. 
Apparel, trinkets, and the other trumpery of ball-room frequenting people were 
left untouched. J did not want the wretches to starve all at once! Gradual 
misery was the thing needful. Petty carking cares, daily wants of the most 
abject description, becoming each day more pressing ; step by step progress to- 
wards desperation ;—these were the fit inflictions. 





‘““My directions were complied with, as I have said, to the very letter: and 
after the robbery had been effected, the travellers reached the village to which 
they were bound in so utter a destitution of ready money, that they could not 
even pay for their conveyance, until they had made sale of some portion of their 
baggage. 

“The abduction of her son had greatly and visibly shaken Beatrice’s health, 
and dimmed her once radiant beauty. The loss of their entire stock of money, 
it will be easily supposed, did not greatly tend to cheer or tranquillise her 
mind ; and to the agonies of the mind, the agonies of body were speedily super- 
added. Trinkets and the trumpery for which so many of her sex have so often 
bartered their virtue could not support them long. O how I gloated over every 
successive purchase made by the adroit rascals whom I commissioned to reside 
in their village and report their way of life to me. 

“At length all was sold, and famine, absolute famine, stared them in the 
face. Through me and my agents I supplied them, from time to time, with 
the barest means of evading death by starvation. J could not spare them 
yet ! 
~ Ag usual, in such cases, the woman bore the misery in which both were 
plunged with the truer and nobler spirit. She wept and feigned satiety, that 
he might have a double portion of their miserable meal ; he railed and ate ; re- 
proached her as the cause of his downfall, and even threatened to leave her 
and rejoin the army, a threat which I verily believe caused her as great horror— 
nearly—as I felt when I read her letter to her father. 

“Tohim I knew all application would be useless, and the instant that I should 
, | withhold the petty aid I had hitherto afforded, Eugene would certainly leave 
, | her, and she, just as certainly, perish 





3 “T was on the very point of desiring my agent to bring the business to this 
1} issue, when, to my mingled astonishment and rage, I learned from him Eugene, 
by the death of a very distant relation, had become possessed of a very hand- 
- | some property Were all my schemes for her utter destruction to be thus frus- 
trated’ Had I, in very truth, been acting charitably to them in not allowing 
want to goso far as actually to slay them? No, no; my desire for revenge was 
no such boy’s whim as that would indicate ; and I shortly arranged matters so 
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as to prepare for their destruction, in despite of their so suddenly-acquired 
wealth, and no less suddenly rekindled love. tor 

“Any one in France who cultivated a good strong inclination to shed the 
blood of a foe, without having consequently to perform the unpleasant operation 
of submitting his neck to the guillotine, had, just at this time, thanks to Robes- 
pierre and his humane associates, all the facilities that mingled cruelty and 
cowardice could desire. ‘To oppose the government was to die: to oppose it 
was not a jot more fatal than to be accused of doing so. Among my useful 
talents is that of being able to imitiate any handwriting that I have looked upon, 
if only for a moment, with such exactitude, that the alleged writer himself 
would scarcely dare to deny it. Need I say, that as soon as Eugene and Bea- 
trice were settled in luxurious comfort, divers and sundry letters, in Eugene's 
handwriting, containing the most violent abuse of Robespierre and his most 
devoted adherents, were in Robespierre’s possession ! 

‘Appeal to the mercy of Robespierre, would have been about as effectual 
as endeavouring to persuade a hungry tiger of the propriety of refraining from 
dining, because human beings have no taste for furnishing tigers’ dinners. All 
attempts at saving their lives, my precious pair of lovers found in vein, and it 
only required an anonymous hint to Robespierre to procure the lady the added 
torture of having to survive her paramour for several weeks. During those 
weeks, she had suffering enough, I trow, to have shaken ary vengeful feeling 
less resolute and concentrated than mine. 2» 

“The poor fool, up to the very hour of her execution, imagined that her life 
was temporarily preserved that she might give birth to a spurious brat; and, 
faith! I almost feared that she would contrive to accomplish as much, little as 
Robespierre intended any such nonsensical mercy. 

“TI was wrong. Orders suddenly reached her gaoler to put her to death forth- 
with: and, for a heavy bribe, he consented that I should be present at the scene, 
masked and disguised as one of the executioner’s assistants. 

‘‘ And now, at last, my revenge was perfect! Habited in white, and with 
such a shape as indicated that, in a very brief space, she would have become 
the mother of a brat of Eugeue’s, she was led forth to the death-doing machine. 
I was near enough to see her matchless bosom heave with terror; and when 
she was adjusted for the fatal stroke—and but an instant before it was given—I 
knelt beside her, and hissed into her ear the brief, but biting truth, that the 
adulterous wife owed to me, her much-wronged husband, the destruction of her- 
self, her paramour, and their unborn brat. Another instant, and her head rolled 
before me ! 

“Yes! my revenge was now complete ; and I could leave France for ever. 

“To my boy I have long since made over all my property, save some few 
hundreds, which I reserved for my own support. These, thanks to the pretty 
equally numerous fools and knaves hereabout, I have scarcely at all infringed 
upon ; and, as I should like to do all possible injury, I have bequeathed them to 
a village lawyer, who is a curse to the neighbourhood already, and who will, 
most assuredly, ruin four-fifths of its inhabitants as soon as my bequest enables 
him to put in practice the various vile schemes which his long head has con- 
ceived, and which his black heart very ardently desires to execute.” 


W. ae 
LIFE AND LABOURS OF CUVIER. 


‘rom the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

[ We extract a few more particulars of this extraordinary man. } 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of the life and actions of Baron Cuvier. 
Viewing his claims to immortality we shall find that each of them was in itself 
sufficient to have transmitted his name with honour to the latest ages. Like 
Aristotle will Cuvier also be remembered as the profound and philosophic ob- 
server of Creation, the law-giver to those branches of science which he found- 
ed and fixed. The reform he effected and the classification he introduced have 
done more towards the advancement of areal knowledge of the works of God 
than auy mere zealous observer could have accomplished. His clear head, and 
enlarged and general views, simplified science and turned confusion into order ; 
while his total absence of theory has preserved his labours unshackled by the 
heaviest obstacle which obstructs the student. What he stated, he had seen 
and proved,—he has given us a great whole, and yet shown us the links which 
keep that whole together, the basis on which order is founded and science ar- 
ranged, and on which man must build his rising superstructure of knowledge. 
More will be known, and changes must consequently take place; but the 
foundation will remain, it is scarcely too much to say, as long as the organi- 
zation of living beings shall be directed by the Almighty on the present con- 
ditions. 

With regard to theories, M. Cuvier invariably opposed the exclusive adop- 
tion of any one of them 
posed many, but further observation always overturned them, and he was soon 
led to conclude, that knowledge must greatly advance before the savant can 


be justified in forming any one of importance. It is the error of all theory to | 


bend facts to its favour, and its framer, thus insensibly biassed, becomes at last 
blinded to truth. M. Cuvier never dismissed a young traveller, without be- 
seeching him to content himself with reporting circumstances and observations 
as they occurred, and abstain from referring them to a systematic cause; and 
never did student submit to him a discovery as a proof of the infallibility of a 
favourite theory, but he told him to go and observe further. 

M. Cuvier was admirably fitted by nature for a public lecturer ; his fine com- 
manding features, and the grand expression of his whole head, united to one 
of the clearest and most melodious voices that ever issued from the lips of an 
orator, riveted the attention ; he was extremely fluent, and so rapid and unem- 
barrassed, that while speaking he would often turn to the large black board 
which hung behind him, and with a piece of white chalk illustrate his state- 
ment by the most forcible drawing, without the slightest pause or interruption. 
The nature of his last course, which he did not live to finish, being such as to 
admit of the presence of females, the lecture-room was crowded by persons of 
both sexes, who pressed closely upon him, and welcomed him with such demon- 
strations of pleasure, that he could scarcely make his way through the throng. 
He occasionally consulted notes, and thankful should we be if they had been of 
sufficient extent to give an idea of his final instructions to posterity : 
hand writers can give only a very inadequate idea of his eloquence. Some of 
the short-hand memoranda are, however, preserved in the Feuilletons du 
Temps, and these have been collected and published together, but without 
sanction or revision by the author or his family 

As en instructor, nothing could exceed the gentleness and patience of M. 
Cuvier; and where he saw a desire to learn, every means he possessed, and 
even many of the moments so precious to him, were devoted to the assistance 
of the student. His purse was ever opento the needy and unfortunate of all 
countries and all stations, and the stricken inhabitants of the most miserable 
dwellings, the well-born associate struggling with straitened circumstances. 
and the modest student, scarcely able to pay his fees, were alike objects of his 
bounty. Many hotels in the neighbourhood of the colleges and institutions, 
and in rooms five stories high, contained one, two, or even three young men, 
who attended the classes, and who by joint subscription contrive d to get one 
volume at a time of the requisite books from the shop of a bouquiniste ; and 
many were there of those who would be surprised by a gentle tap at the door, 
and on permission to enter, by the appearance of their revered master. He 
would come as if entering the chamber of a peer, and, with a 
tation, offer the assistance which he saw 


short- 


respec ful salu 
was so much needed ; if sickness as- 
railed them, no rest was known till he had procured relief and medical advice 
Himself keenly alive to the slightest rudeness or neglect, and grateful for the 
smallest proof of affection, he knew how to give not only with a liberal hand, 
but with a delicacy which never wounded the most sensitive temper 

The relaxations of our great savant were such as would have been tasks to 
others ; he lost not an instant of time; he read in his bath, wrote in his car- 


nage, gleaned information from the conversation of others, and composed his | 


mind from the fatigues of the day, by hearing his wife, daughters, or secretary, 
read to him for an hour or two before he retired to rest, which was seldom be- 
fore one in the morning. He generally rose at seven or eight, gave audience 
while dressing, read the newspaper during breakfast; and possessed the uncom- 
mon faculty of listening to what was passing round him at the same time. His 
mmense library was divided into respective sections, and tables with pen, ink, 
and paper placed in each ; so that he worked in the section according to the 
subject which occupied him : that subject he could leave at a moment's warn- 
ing, and resume it even in the middle of a sentence, without further prepara- 
tion. With these and other modes of economising time he not only continued 
to execute the works we have already noticed, but many others, which do, or 
do not bear his name ; among the latter were various prospectuses written for 
young authors, who would often be agreeably surprised when they returned for 
their own manuscript, to find one drawn up by the masterly hand of him whom 
they had consulted. His own prospectuses were models of that clear, concise 
summary requisite to tell all that should be told, and not one word beyond it 
he introductory chapters or essays to his great works, such as Regne Animal, 
the Fossil Remains, the Lectures on Anatomy. and th: Fish , 
Tnost important of his compositions 
Remains, which as 


es, are among tie 
; more espec ially that prece ding the Fossil 


a separate treatise has reached three editions. under the 

name of “ Discours préliminaire des Recherches sur les Ossemer yssiles, a 
r | men | al 
pellés ; Discours sur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe.” In this work we 
see the foundation of the geological sy stem now adopte d by M. Elie de B 
oa and most of the creat ceologists of the present day Besides th M 
sUvier wrote several elaborate articles ot the “ Dictionn re des S 
N; m and some other publications of the same st imp; the article 
*vature in the former is one of the finest His reports on scientific wo 
Poon se on lle wae dor Ps por ientific work 
acemy were admira I ialysis and sound deme = 


He himself had in the beginning of his labours com- | 


Che Atvbion. 


one spark of private feeling or partiality. As a specimen of his philanthropy, 
and his sensibility to excellence of all kinds, our readers would do well to read 
his discourse on the distribution of the Montyon prizes, in which they will find, 
that it was he who first taught the world to love and respect the pastor Oberlin, 
and his extraordinary assistant Louise Scheppler. 

When we looked upon M. Cuvier as a legislator, we must recollect, that as 
his memory retained all he had read or heel. so his earliest studies had espe- 
cially qualified him for the office. But besides the laws of France, which call- 
ed his powers into action, he understood also those of other nations. * When 
framing and issuing them, he always tried to explain the grounds of their en- 
actment, conceiving that those who were to obey them, would do so more will- 
ingly if thus enlightened. As President of the Council he was obliged always 
to wait till the law had been discussed by each member, and then sum up what 
had been said ; this he did with a rapidity and succinctness which often sur- 
prised that body; and when it came to his turn to speak, he would rise and 
electrify them with his comprehension and knowledge. Once in the House of 
Peers, when a military question was started, and confusion ensued in the de- 
bate, Cuvier would unravel it as completely as if he had passed his life in study- 
ing tactics. During his short career in this House he suggested many improve- 
ments in the corn-laws. His determined opposition to the Jesuits was a mark- 
ed feature in many of his legislative services ; he had no animosity towards that 
body, but he deemed their principles inimical to true religion, and the welfare of 
the state. 

Many have accused M. Cuvier of want of steadiness in his political princi- 
ples, and the obligation he was under of taking several oaths of allegiance is 
brought forward to substantiate the charge. This is perhaps best answered by 
the circumstances of the time, and by the fact, that through all these changes 
he never became rich. His great object was the good 6f his fellow-men, the 
advancement of science, and the preservation of order as tending to the two 
first. He would have been much more inconsistent had he placed himself out 
of the way of furthering his purposes, and of opposing his voice and efforts to 
the cry of the democrat, or the self-aggrandizing ministers of different govern- 
ments. One of the best of all vouchers for Cuvier’s honour is the very fact of 
having been employed by four successive sovereigns, Napoleon, Louis XVIII, 
Charles X., and finally Louis Philippe, whose penetration prompted him to raise 
M. Cuvier to the Presidency of the entire Council of State, and whose personal 
respect and interest were strongly manifested during the few days which pre- 
ceded the death of this great man. It was not because they feared him as an 
enemy (which was the secret real motive for the employment of some of his 
contemporaries), but because they looked upon him as a supporter of govern- 
ment. His noble rejection of the censorship, and his expostulations with 
Charles X. concerning the Academy at a time when by so doing he endangered 
his interests, as already noticed, had given him a yet higher degree of pub- 
lic credit, which inspired confidence, and made it politic to secure his in- 
fluence. 

As the minister of public instruction, his sound and moderate views were cal- 
culated to make him most desirable ; and in fact, the meliorations which he pro- 
duced were of infinite service, and would have led to much more, had he not 
lived in times when every few years produced some political convulsion. His 
was no headlong system which placed all education on the same level: he was 
a strong advocate for that extensive German education from which he had so 
much benefited, and by which he had been enabled to follow so varied and use- 
ful a career ; but he was too great a lover of order to give the accomplishments 
of a nobleman to a peasant ; he established schools which led to different degrees 
of education ; he was the zealous advocate of normal schools ; he caused va- 
rious institutions to be opened in the departments of France according to the 
necessities of the inhabitants ; and above all, he by his own private injunctions, 
as well as his public regulations, endeavoured to make the love of God and the 
Divine precepts of the Gospel the basis of all instruction. 

Having now surveyed this great and good man in his characters of savant, 
author, anatomist, geologist, orator, historian, and legislator, we have yet ano- 
ther light in which to place him, and to which our attention is especially called 
by the illiberal attacks that have appeared against him on the most important of 
all points ; and by those who ought at least to have attended to the truth. To 
establish the fact that M. Cuvier was a really religious man we conceive would 
| not be difficult, but as to what particular section of Protestantism he belonged, 
| there are no grounds for assertion or conclusion ; for though fervent in private 
| 
| 





prayer, he never was heard to make a public profession of faith. 

There were however qualities in M. Cuvier of so superior a nature, that they 

at once stamp him as highly religious. He promoted the cause of true religion 

| by every means in his power, both public and private ; he was a warm support- 
| er of the Bible Society, and caused the Old and New Testaments to be widely 
| disseminated in every part of Protestant France. In his letters to the heads of 
colleges and masters of schools, he strongly recommended them to teach for the 

| love of God, himself pointing out their duties according to that great rule. He 
| constantly adhered to the Protestant faith, when it is well known that a change 
| to the Roman Catholic form of worship would have been the surest step to the 
| attainment of the highest honours in the state ; he caused a number of chapels 
| to be established in order to give facility for attending Divine worship; he in 
| all his works refers the wonders of creation to the one true source. He never 
| would receive any salary for administering to the interests of the Protestant re- 
ligion—but faithfully discharged all the duties of this office with a zeal which 
showed that he had a much higher motive than that of gain or reputation. Hu- 
mility and forgiveness marked his character ; he was thankful for the correction 
of errors ; gloried as much in the discovery of another as his own ; and in the 
triumph of joint labours unhesitatingly gave the preference to his colleague ; he 
suffered even his servants to expostulate with him ; and the very nature of his 
amusements was social and cheerful. He felt keenly ingratitude, unkindness, 
and injustice, but they made him sad, not angry. His antagonists openly in- 
dulged in the most irritating and violent taunts, or secretly intrigued against him ; 
the former never excited him beyond a clear, firm, and dignified reply, wrung 
from him only when reply was absolutely necessary ; and the latter nothing but 
| candid remonstrance. ‘To these high attributes we may add charity. The fail- 
| ings of others were never trumpeted forth by M Cuvier ; he did not even tole- 


happy around him, even by a sacrifice of his own convenience ; and his resigna- 
tion under calamities which bereaved him of the dearest objects of his affection ; 

| all these things appear to us to establish his character as a Christian 
On solemn occasions M. Cuvier attended divine service, but he did not habi- 
tually frequent the Lutheran chapels ; nevertheless their pastors looked upon 
| him as their best friend and patron. We say thus much, because we have heard 
him accused of infidelity, and in the virulent assertions of 





a publication before 
us, we are told that his daughter ‘“‘ was uneasy as to the religious state of his 
mind, and prayed for his conversion ;"’ that daughter, be it observed, who, emi- 
nently pious, congratulated herself as being a female, because on her marriage 
she should lose that name which, while it formed her greatest glory, she felt 
| herself unworthy to bear: that she prayed for him on her death bed is most true, 
but it was the prayer of a daugher for a parent ; 


a prayer for that support which 
} alone enables us to bear with resignation the heaviest misfortunes that befal 
humanity 


The temper of M. Cuvier was by many esteemed haughty and violent ; these 
failings and a reputed political error have been much talked of. The error al- 
luded to occurred in the reign of Louis the XVIII.th, to whom it will be recol- 
lected that M. Cuvier was Roya! Commissioner ; in this office he was bound 
to defend all measures which issued from his sovereign without reference to his 
own private opinions, as barristers plead for their clients whether they be righ 
or wrong. When the famous charter was given to France, M. Cuvier made a 
most brilliant speech which proved that his feelings were deeply engaged in it 
| favour. When that charter was to be withdrawn, or modified into a less liberal 
| form, he was equally to speak in favour of the measure. 


he had said was his duty as commissioner, and he 


grace than any other task throughout his life, it must be borne also in mind that 
to confess the failure of his brilliant anticipations was no less his duty as a man, 
and still more mortifying to a benevolent spirit. ‘The struggle with himself was 
evident, and the error, if it be one, stands alone. That M. Cuvier was haugh- 
ty is not true, but he was subject to violent outbreaks of temper. His highly 
nervous temperament with strangers often amounted to timidity ; but in fact 
the source of some of his partialities was the entire absence of restraint during 
the first interviews. True to a moment himself, he could not bear to wait for 
others, and the non-arrival of a parcel, or a visitor, or the want of readiness in 
those who accompanied him, betrayed him into a severity of expression fer which 
no one could be more sorry when the irritation was passed. Accustomed to ac- 
complish whatever his mind desired, it was extraordinary to see how entirely 
his patience forsook him when things which required no mind were to be done 

and in issuing orders which th: promptest obedience could not execute. The 
employment of every moment of time was at the bottom of all this ; that tim: 
devoted to the highe st purposes. He was 
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extremely nervous as to his health, 
instantaneousiy he would seek medical advice 





| A pain in one of the extremities he imagined must be connected with some vi 
tal organ, and his countenance would instantly sume an anxious expression ; 
| and yet when the awful moment of death did come, he met it with the firmest 
i« ompt sure ; he raced the progre SS Of his dis rde r, fore told its phases with | 
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organs of motion in vertebrated animals, had already been revised by him ; and 
M. Laurillard has added the rest, and, in conjunction with the nephew of M. 
Cuvier, will finish all that concerns the nervous system and the senses. Dr. 
Duvernoy, also a relative and a worthy disciple, who had worked with him at 
the first edition, has undertaken the other parts, and has for some years been 
preparing for the task ; the additions and alterations are marked within brackets, 
the greater number of which are made from the always growing collection found- 
ed by M. Cuvier, from his notes, and from the memoirs and regular works which 
have been published since the appearance of the previous edition. As the great 
author's Tableau élémentaire was but a preparation for the Régne poeed. so 
must we again impress on the minds of our readers that the Lecons d’Anatomie 
comparée are but preliminaries to the great work on the same subject, for which 
he had collected an immense quantity of documents, and made a great number 
of the most exquisite drawings ; and at which he was intensely working when 
death surprised him: it was to this he alluded when he said a few hours before 
he quitted all, ‘‘ Nevertheless I had great things still to do—all was ready in my 
head—after thirty years labours and research there remained but to write, and 
now the hands fail, and carry with them the head.” 





— 
EPSOM RACES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LORDS AND CoM- 
mons,” &c. 

‘Epsom Races were instituted in 1779. Lord Derby gave the stakes which 
still go by the name of Derby, immediately on establishing the races. On the 
following year he instituted the Oaks race, calling the prize by that name, 
because it was the name of his country seat. It is curious enough that his 
own horse Bridget won the first Oaks. Epsom races take place only once 
ayear. An attempt was made a few years since to establish a race at Epsom 
in September, but there being no prospect of succeeding, the idea was aban- 
doned. 

‘Epsom races last fourdays. They take place in June, commencing on 
Tuesday and ending on Friday. Thursday, being the day of the Derby, is the 
great, the important day, always big with the fate of thousands of gamblers, 
some on a large some on a small scale. Friday is the next greatest day in 
point of importance. On that day the Oaks is run for, but the attendance on 
that day is not at allto be compared with that which graces the contest for 
the Derby. Still less important is the Oaks as compared with the Derby, in re- 
gard to the amount of betting on the result. Beyond the mere circle of the 
confirmed and recognised Turfites themselves, betting on the result of the Oaks 
is scarcely known. What the extent of the betting on the Derby is, is a point 
to which I shall afterwards have occasion to refer. For a full fortnight before 
the Derby day, you hear of little else than the race that is to be run on that 
day. Among all classes of society, from the highest aristocrats down to the 
humblest mechanics in the metropolis, is the Derby the subject of conversation, 
and among all are bets laid, toa greater or less amount, according to the cir- 
cumstances of tiie parties, on the issue of the contest. The morning of the 
day arrives, and for once in their lives the cockneys get out of bed before six 
o’clock in the morning. From four to ten, continued streams of persons, in 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot, are seen pouring in the direction of Epsom. 
At so early an hour as from four to five, you see nearly the whole of London in 
commotion, consequent on the determination of its population to be present at 
the races at Epsom. You see them hovering about you in every direction, 
previous to a regular start, all busily engaged in making the necessary prepara- 
tions for the contemplated journey. Some are loading their coach, or phaeton, 
or gig, or other vehicle, with those provisions which the cravings of their appe- 
tites may render necessary before they return home. Others are taking the 
caution of filling their vehicles with cloaks, Mackintoshes, umbrellas, and other 
et ceteras, in case St. Swithin should take it into his head to give them a little 
taste of what he can do in the way of marring holiday enjoyments in the open 
air. Others are anathematising themselves and everybody else, because there 
is something wrong in the harness of the cattle which are to drive them to the 
race-course, or because some other unexpected untoward incident occurs to 
disconcert their plans or delay their starting. In a word, there is no diversity 
of circumstances in which the parties are placed who are preparing to set out 
for Epsom. So general is the bustle and motion around you, that you can 
scarcely resist the conviction that everybody is out of bed, and that the entire 
population of London, are preparing fora trip to the race-course. How striking 


| the contrast which the appearance of the streets presents en the morning of the 


Derby, to that which it does on any other day, when you only see here and there 
some lazy apprentice creeping towards his employer’s; or, it may be, some 


| solitary chimney-sweep, crawling along, with brush in hand and soot-bags on 


hisback. And see the aspect of the various streets and roads which lead to 
the great road which conducts you to Epsom. See the lines of carriages, cab- 
riolets, carts, and every conceivable vehicle ; the rows of horsemen and the 
streams of pedestrians. You are surprised at as well as gratified with the sight. 
You ask yourself, where can all the horses and vehicles, to say nothing of the 
human beings you see before you, have come from? Do not press just yet for 
an answer to the question. Repeat it when you have got into the great road, a 
mile or two beyond Brixton, into which all the branch roads have, like tributary 
streams to a vast river, poured their respective com jlements of men, women, 
horses, donkeys, dogs, and vehicles of every kind. When you have fairly got 
out of town, you will have plenty of time to ask yourself the question. Such 
is the crowded state of the road, that- you will often have difficulty in forcing 
your way onwards. Such a scene you never before witnessed ; and you never 
dreamt that such a sight was to be seen. You see nothing before or behind 
you, but avast promiscuous mass of vehicles, horses, pedestrians, &c., all 
moving in one direction. The scene has all the appearance of a procession, 
except that it wants regularity and arrangement. You already feel as if you 
were in a great measure compensated for the unpleasantness of getting out of 
bed at so early an hour, and for any pecuniary sacrifice you may have made te 
procure a horse or vehicle. And not the least interesting feature in the scene 
is the motley character of the bipeds and quadrupeds before you. The party 
in the splendid carriage on your right hand consists of two young noblemen and 


“oy | two dashing cyprians In the go-cart on your left are three Whitechapel 
rate playful satire, however disguised by wit; his earnest desire to make all 


butchers, in the employment of Mr. Alderman Scales. Observe the dandified 
aristocratic airs of the youthful sprigs of nobility, and see the prudish demean- 
our and affected modesty of the couple of ‘ frail fair ones’ who ride near them. 
Then contrast with this the blunt, unceremonious, ‘ blow-me-tight’ manner of 
the cattle-slayers in the go-cart. They have no more polish, no more refine- 
ment, no more affectation in their deportment, than had the half-dozen bullocks 
Not less marked in the contrast in the 


appearance of the horses of the two parties The steeds in the aristocratic car- 


| riage look quite as haughty and as full of airs as their masters They are the 


high-mettled sort, and, as if spurning the ordinary speed, the driver finds it a 
difficult task to restrain them. ‘They are just as pampered in their own way as 
their masters, and adrive down to Epsoin is only diversion to them. Far 
otherwise is it with the animal that drags the vehicle which contains the trio of 
butchers. He has all the appearance of a hard-working horse. The ‘shine is 
taken out of him.’ His head hangs down, and his whole appearance indicates 
that his spirits are broken by the conjoint agency of the whip and too much 
labour. If horses do soliloquise, there can be no question that he is congratulat 
ing himself on the crowded state of the road, which prevents his being 
driven at a more rapid pace. Take care you don’t tread on the donkey with 
the little urchin on its back, which isimmediately before 
verbial for their reluctance to quicken their pace 
the rule. 


yu Donkeys are pr 

This one is no exception to 
‘He isa donkey wot won't go,” 

and, therefore, the little fellow who sits astride on 


} } } ' 
s back 1s aS busy as He can 


‘ ‘Tal | be in 
But if to nnsay what | 


‘ Walloping him, so, so, so,’ 
You little rascal, don’t be so cruel. What a pity some one does not seize the 
cane with which you beat the poor long-eared creature so hard, and : pply it to 
your own shoulders! It would do one's heart good to witness the transfer. A 
taste of the ‘ walloping’ process applied to himself would teach the young 
rogue to lay it a little more leniently on the sides of the unfortunate donkey. 
But where are the officers of the Society for the Prevention 0! Cruelty to Ani- 
mals’ Where are they? echoes every humane bosom. They ought to muster 
strong along the roadto Epsom on Derby-day. Do you se that country-look- 
ing man in a plain gig, drawn by a still plainer horse He is a retired gentle- 
man with £100,000. You observe that dashing mus‘a hioed personage in his 
handsome phaeton, with two beautiful grays! he 1s "ot only a beggar in = 
cumstances, but was confined in the Queen’s Bench prison so late as last week 


That is the Earl of ——, two or three yards before you. He is an inveterate 
gambler on the Turf, and has probably bets to the amount of £20,000, depend- 
ing on the result of the present Derby You see @ poorly-clad pedestrian on 
the side of the road about a yard from hin he 18 @ journeyman shoe maker, 


who, though unable to muster the wherewith to pay for any conveyance down, 
has staked five shillings against some other son of St. Crispin on the issue of 
the contest You are struck witht liversity you observe in the appearane 

of the crowds who are wending t way to Epsom: far greater is the differ 


ence which exists, could we only ceive itin al! its extent, in the circum- 
stances of the parties gut I | have oceasion to glance again at this topi 
: ] ’ * 7 q , wie 

when I come to speak ¢ the spect of the assembl: ye , e Downs* imm 
diately before and afte ung of the leading race 

As everybody, * epting the inveterate gambler, who ts bent on j 
dering as m V-mer ! ‘ « 
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see nothing but smiling, contented, happy faces around you. They have by 
this time conquered the drowsiness and want of spirit with which they had to 
contend—owing to their rising at so unusually early an hour—when setting out 
on their journey ; and now they have all the appearance of persons who are de- 
termined to be merry and comfortable. It is true that many of them, besides 
the systematic gambler, have pretty considerable sums dependent on the issue 
of the races ; but somehow or other they either forget all pecuniary cares and 
anxieties for the moment, or they all lay the flattering unction to their souls, 
that they are to be gainers. It never occurs to them that somebody must be a 
loser. Oh, happy absence of thought! It is only a pity that the blessed delu- 
sion does not last a little longer. 

“Ts the reader fond of contrasts? See then the altered aspect of the crowds 
who have been to Epsom, as they return to town in the evening. You can 
hardly believe them the same persons you saw proceeding to the Derby in the 
morning. Where is all their gaiety ! Where the loud laugh and the felicitous 
ioke ? Where the liveliness of manner—where the abundant flow of spirits ' 
They are all gone. Sce how sad and dispirited, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, the streams of people seem. Loss of money in many cases, and ex- 

-haustion in others, have worked the change. But I am partly anticipating what 
awill be said with greater propriety in an after part of the chapter. 

“ Until twelve o'clock crowds continue to arrive on the race-course, not only 
from London, but from all parts of the country within a circuit of twenty or 
thirty miles. What an immense concourse of human beings! There cannot 
be less than 250,000 persons there. And see how well dressed the vast majo- 
rity of them are! Ragged coats or faded silks are but rarely witnessed. What- 
ever may be the condition of the pocket or the belly, there is no cause of com- 
plaint, with very few exceptions, on the score of the back. If there be a lack 
of money or of food, there is no lack of raiment. And how elegantly dressed 
are a very large proportion of the immense assemblage! The women are gor- 

eously so. ys would find it a task of some difficulty to point out a score of 
ill-dressed females within a moderate distance of the place at which you stand. 
Witness the forest of waving plumes of feathers. You wonder where they all 
came from ; you had no idea before, that London could have furnished such a 
supply. How brilliant the aspect which the vast numbers of ladies who are 
present give to the immense assemblage ! Their attire is elegance and splen- 
dour combined—their persons are handsome. The face of the adjoining hill, 
extensive as is the space it embraces, appears as if instinct with life. Persons 
of all ranks and classes are there crowded together as densely as it is possible 
for them to be. See also both sides of the race-course, fully a mile and a half 
in length. Carriages, coaches, phaetons, cabs, carts ; vehicles of all sorts, in 
short, are there ranged as closely as they can be, three or four deep, from near- 
ly one extremity of the course to the other. And so thickly tenanted are they, 
chiefly with elegantly-attired ladies, that it is with difficulty the parties can find 
standing-room. 

“The people on the ground are so closely wedged together along the margins 
of the course, that one might as soon hope to make his way through a stone 
erection as to force through them. On the outside are donkeys without num- 
ber, some of them with and others without carts, but all are there with the view 
of being, in some way or other, turned to profitable aecount. Many of them 
draw fruit, gingerbread, and other eatables to the stand ; while others carry the 
materials out of which stalls of various kinds and for various purposes are con- 
structed. The ‘show,’ party muster strong. ‘There is not a sight on earth you 
could wish to see which you may not see here ; or rather which the showmen 
do not assure you is to be seen. Prodigies of nature are so numerous, that one 
could have had no idea before, that she had ever made so many, even had all 
been collected from the time of Adam downwards, and from all parts of the 
world. As for legerdemain tricks, there is literally no end to them. The con- 
jurers do so much, and promise such a great deal more, that one is surprised 
they cannot, by some slight of hand expedient, convert the stones or the grass 
under their feet into money, and by thus enriching themselves at once, do away 
with all future necessity of asking the public to pay for their exhibitions. In the 
theatrical world, great things are always done at Epsom on the Derby day. 
Macbeth, or anything else you please, either in the tragic or comic department 
of the drama, will be performed before your wondering eyes in about five mi- 
nutes time. And see the actors and the actresses : the scenes and the dresses! 
Did any one ever witness anything half so theatrical?’ I never did. Then see 
a great many small tables, of very plain appearance, scattered about you in all 
directions ; and see those tables surrounded by twelve or fifteen persons. Don’t 
these persons look very simple like? Do you not fancy you see stupidity in 
their countenancest ‘They are very simple and stupid, for they are playing at 
the game called thimble-rigging, and the rogues who are the owners of the ta- 
bles are victimising them; in other words, are cheating them of their money 
with astonishing expedition. Those large tents you see here and there, and 
everywhere, are so many portable hells or gambling places, in which the work 
of plunder is going on at a fearful rate. Thousands are on the eve of ruin by 
the result of the impending race ; the ruin of the foolish persons who are throw- 
ing the dice there, is already proceeding at a most rapid pace. 

“The horses about to start appear on the field, and the work of betting, as 
people see them with their own eyes, begins afresh. In afew minutes more the 

bell rings to summon the animals to the starting point and the starting’ position. 
That moment there is a rush on the part of the tens of thousands who were 
occupied in amusing themselves in various ways outside, towards the dense 
masses of men, women, horses, vehicles, &c., which line the margins of the 
course. A few minutes elapse between the ringing of the bell and the issue of 
the race being declared. And what an important fraction of time is that to 
thousands who are present? Their prosperity or ruin—their future heppiness or 
misery in this world—their affluence or beggary—the weal or the wretched- 
ness of their wives and children, are all wrapt up in the events of five or six 
minutes. Imagine, then, the corroding, the consuming anxiety of such persons 
in the brief interval between the ringing of the bell and the decision of the 
contest. O the agonies of the suspense endured in those few minutes? The 
world affords but few instances of an equal amount of mental torment being 
suffered in so limited a space. See how pale many a countenance suddenly 
turns. See the absorbed mind as indicated by the fixed eye and unmeaning 
stare. And were you near enough you might almost hear, you might certainly 
feel, the palpitations of the beating heart. The signal is given for starting 
‘Go!’ shouts a loud voice at the starting-post. The horses are all off. Now 
commences the frightful tempest of conflicting feeling in the breasts of multi- 
tudes before you. The horse which a party has backed againt the field, starts 
fair; he is a-head. Imagine, he who can, the hope and joy mingled with fear 
which agitate such a person’s bosom. ‘The animal is distanced by some fleeter 
steed ; the demon of despair seizes the party ina moment, in his iron grasp. 
He is aruined man; his wife and family are in one moment hurled from the 
heights of affluence, to the lowest depths of poverty. He can scarcely support 
himself; he would fall prostrate to the ground, but that he is kept up by the 
pressure of the crowd. Had he the means and the opportunity, the probability 
is that he would, in the agony of his remorse and despair, that moment destroy 
himself. This is no imaginary picture—no exaggerated description of the tem- 
pest which rages in a man’s bosom, when he has been infatuated enough to 
stake his all on the result of a horse-race, and that result has been adverse. It 
is only a few years since a case was brought before the public which fully 
equalled the one I have here supposed. An hon. gentleman, one belonging to 
a noble family of distinction, and his own name well known to all the fashiona- 
ble world, not only staked but lost on the Derby of the year to which I allude, 
more by some thousands than he was able to pay. To such a state of excite- 
ment was his mind worked up before he knew that the event was against him, 
that he was heard audibly, though nervously to utter—though the fact was un- 
known to himself—while the race was being run, ‘The D * wins’ —‘ The 

. wins !’—‘ The D wins!’ The horse he had backed lost ; he was a 
ruined man. He had not the means of committing suicide on the spot, and 
besides, the bustle around would have deterred him from the attempt ; but, on 
his return home, the first act he did as soon as he retired to his own room, was 
to take a pistol and blow out his brains. 

“The moment the winner of the races is declared, the Stand, as it is called, 
is broken up, and the dense mass of people disperse themselves sufficiently to 
enjoy elbow room. Portable dinners and lunches are now produced by all who 
were wise enough to provide themselves with such useful affairs before leaving 
town. Sandwiches are as plentiful as the blackberries of Falstaff. ‘Thousands 

of persons, without being at all ceremonious, convey these tit-bits, with an ex- 
rE ition quick as thought, to their mouths, and not less promptly are they 

isposed of. Here and there you see the wine or brandy bottle making its ap- 
pearance, and without loss of time it is emptied of its contents. Ladies who, 
at home or at parties, would blush todo more than take two or three sips of the 

liquid extracted from the grateful juice, now quaff a full glass, and it may be a 
second, with as much despatch, and as little ceremony, as would an officer of 
the Tenth Hussars. Eating, in some shape or other, may be said to be every- 
where the order of the day ; for most of those who took no dinner with them. 
purchase a pennyworth of bread, biscuit, or ginger-bread. In the shape of 
vendible liquids, there are sundry articles, severally baptized porter, gin, and 
ginger-beer. If you have nothing drinkable of your own, you are glad to become 
purchasers ; for what between the heat of the weather, the dust that is flying 
about, and the extreme pressure of the crowd, frem which you have just partly 
escaped, you feel as thirsty as if you could drink up the Thames at one draught 
Do you patronize the porter, the gin, or the ginger-beer? No matter which; 
you wi!l soon discover that they are all the same in this one re spect,—that 
one-haif, and the largest half too, consists of water; and as if to aggravate th« 
evil, there is strong reason to suspect that itis not of the purest sort. ‘I 
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truth is, that the liquids vended at Epsom races are like the razors immortalized 
by Peter Pindar the younger—made to sell, not to drink. The poor wight who 
is doomed to drink either of the ungrateful liquids, can scarcely help cursing 
the hardness of his destiny, when he hears, in the vehicle next to him, the 
bursting of a bottle of delicious champagne, and sees glass after glass trans- 
ferred to some gentleman’s or lady’s lips. Our enjoyments are said tobe height- 
ened by contrasting them with the privations of others; not less true is it that 
the magnitude of the evils we are doomed to suffer is increased when we com- 
pare those evils with the good things enjoyed by ourneighbours. Philosophers 
may talk as they please about the excellence and beauty of our lot; it is easy 
enough to preachup doctrines like these; itis a very different and rather diffi- 
cult matter to practise them under such circumstances as I am attempting to 
describe. I should cheerfully perform a pilgrimage of some distance to see the 
man without a drop of anything drinkable, while almost expiring of thirst, and 
yet, without a murmur or the slightest feeling of dissatisfaction with his cir- 
cumstances, could see hisnext neighbour quafling glass after glass of the choicest 
champagne. 

The ground is again all ina hubbub. Everything around seems instinct 
with human life and motion. Your ears are almost rendered deaf by the Babel 
of sounds which salute, or rather grate upon them. Could you have before 
supposed that it was within the compass of possibility that any person, however 
‘gifted with the gab,’ could have been so voluble, if not so eloquent, in praise 
of his ginger-beer, as that stentorian-voiced fellow who is bawling out the 
pretended good qualities of his wash? Hear, again, that unshaved ruffian-look- 
ing person praising his gingerbread to the skies. Don’t you wonder that that 
young rascal without hat, cap, or napkin,—without anything indeed worthy the 
name of clothing, but with a face which has clearly not come in contact with 
water for the last eight days,—don’t you wonder that he is not quite hoarse, if 
not speechless, from the very excess of his oratorical efforts to attract purcha- 
sers for his pies?’ To be sure, such exertions would kill any one else, but these 
fellows are inured to the thing : it has become a second nature to them—a mere 
matter-of-course affair. 

“The thimble-riggers are reaping arich harvest from the cockney greenhorns, 
who fancy that they see the thimble which ‘kivers’ the pea. The thimble is 
lifted ; there is no pea there ; but the money of the simpleton finds an immediate 
passage to the pocket of the rogue who is playing at victims. Ah! but though 
mistaken this time, the greenhorn will not be so again. He watches the rapid 
motions of the thimble-rigger; he is quite certain where the pea is now. 
‘ Half-a-crown !—a crown !—a sovereign!’ as the case may be, ‘that it’s there !’ 
pointing to a particular thimble. Itis lifted. Where isthe pea? Echo answers, 
Where? ‘It is not there anyhow,’ observes a clownish-looking country lad who 
is standing by, but has too much sense to throw his money away. ‘This beats 
everything ; this is passing strange,’ ejaculates the victim. Still he determines 
not to be ‘done ;’ he tries again and again, and he isonly ‘done’the more. At 
last his money is ‘done,’ and therefore he must be ‘done’ playing the game of 
thimble-rigging. 

‘‘Far more thriving still, because the stakes are much deeper, is the business 
which the blacklegs from London are driving within those tented or portable 
hells which encounter your eye inevery direction. See how rapidly the foolish 
persons who are there risking their sovereigns or five-pound notes, are plundered 
of their money. Scarcely more insane would be the act of going out, throwing 
open their pockets, and asking the first person they meet to empty them of the 
last shilling they have, than is their conduct in going into one of these places 
for the purpose of playing with a gang of rogues and robbers. The only differ- 
ence between the two cases is, that in the first, the process of cleaning out would 
be more expeditiously gone through than it is in the other. 

The concluding race takes place. It is over! and there is a universal rush 
towards the road leading in the direction of home. Suchascene of bustle 
and confusion as is now presented has been but very rarely witnessed since the 
creation of the world. Vehicles come in collision, and, what is worse, pedes- 
trians are often jammed between two or more of these vehicles. The sufferers 
shriek, the ladies scream, and the drivers of the vehicles swear at, and abuse, 
and blame each other. Horses become restive; legs are troken, and ribs are 
fractured. Great injury is done to the limbs of her Majesty’s subjects: it is 
fortunate if no lives be lost. The more tender-hearted of the myriads present 
feel for those who have already suffered, and are filled with fear and trembling 
lest other and still greater disasters should yet occur. Eventually the ground 
appears less densely peopled; the immense concourse assembled are now 
rapidly undergoing the process of dispersion. The majority of the tenants of 
the vehicles, and of the equestrians and pedestrians, have now forced their 
way to the read, and are earnestly bound ina homeward direction. Did you 
ever see such a road? Dld you ever before witness such extensive lines—all 
as close as they can be, so as to be able to move—of carriages, cabriolets, carts, 
horses and human beings! Never, I will answer for it. You fear there must yet 
be many accidents before they all get home. Your fears are but too well 
founded ; for I believe there has never yet been a Derby day in which there has 
not been a greater or less number of accidents, many of them serious ; it is well 
if none prove fatal. 

‘Has the day been dry? Well, then, such a ludicrous spectacle as that pre- 
sented by those who have been at Epsom, on their return, was never seen. 
Their throats, not even excepting the throats of the most fashionable and deli- 
cate ladies, are so many dust-holes on a small scale. Their eyes are embedded 
in dust ; while their carriages, cabriolets, horses, and their own persons, are all 
coated over with the same commodity. They look, for all the world, like so 
many dusty millers. What a figure do the ladies appear, with the finery of 
which they were so proud in the morning, and the preparation of which had 
cost them so many anxious thoughts! Did it rain heavily ’—and Derby day is 
always remarkable for being either dry or very wet,—then it is difficult to say 
which of the eyils is the greatest. A heavy shower at Epsom inspires the mul- 
titude with perfect horror. It plays fearful havoc with the ladies’ dresses, and 
gives the whole assemblage the most crest-fallen and melancholy appearance 
which it were possible to imagine. See how drenched and downcast they look 
ou their way home! One can hardly persuade himself that these are parties he 
saw going to Epsom in the morning, so full of life and gaiety in their counte- 
nances and demeanour. How sad are their visages now! They are heartily 
sick of horse-racing ; and their only wonder is that they were silly enough to 
leave their comfortable beds and their happy homes—assuming them to be hap- 
py—in the morning, on such an errand as that on which they had gone. And 
yet, after all, the chance is that they will go on again next year, should they be 
living and well, and have the necessary ways and means. J ‘ 

‘“* Such is an attempted description of a Derby day at Epsom. It falls short 
of the actual thing itself. It is a scene that is not to be described. To form 
a correct idea of it, it must be witnessed. 

OO ooo 
THE PLAGUE, AND THE QUARANTINE SYSTEM. 

We are prompted to bestow some remarks on this subject by the appearanc« 
of a pamphlet from the pen of Dr. Bowring, embodying the substance of his 
communication to the British Association, “ On the Origin and communication 
of the Plague in the East.” As a simple scientific point, the question, whe- 
ther the Plague is contagious or not, might be left, with other objects of medi- 
cal investigation, to be settled by such inquiries as the interested zeal of pro- 
fessional men might prompt, with this specialty against its being a peculiar ob- 
ject of investigation to the government of this country, that we have not been for 
along period in history, and are never likely to be again, subject to its ravages 
It so happens, however, that what should have been done in consequence of in- 
quiry, has been done before it. A certain doctrine has been taken for granted 
—viz, the contagiousness of the plague—and the result has been large expen- 
diture, the interruption of commerce, and the sacrifice of property and liberty. 
Let but a hundred thousand a-year be proposed tobe paid in pensions, and the 
nation (very justly, certainly) must know the reason why each pension is paid, 
and its exact amount. Let, however, a belief, having its origin in the darker 
ages, or the less civilized parts of the world—an epidemic superstition, based 
on no particular series of experiments, sanctioned by no scientific deduc- 
tions—be founded on, and millions are parted with annually without a mur- 
mur 

Our quarantine system is the worst in the world, as if it were more the re- 
sult of a lazy acquiescence in the belief of others, than of design founded on 
our own special observatién. At Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, and other pla- 
ces, where the contagion of the plague is a subject of fearfully sincere be- 
lief, there are lazarettos, or cordoned warehouses, where the ships may dis- 
charge their cargoes, to abide the quarantine regulations, as they here remain 
in bonded cellars till the duty is paid. The foul ship thus discharges her cargo, 
and leaves the port without delay ; while in Britain—where the subject seems 
never to have been deemed worthy of farther exertion on one side or other, 
than the issue of absolute orders and the payment of round sums of money— 














the vessel is detained during the period of quarantine, at an enormous expense 
and at the risk of the destruction of perishable commodities. Then our quaran- | 
tine regulations have little or no other instrument of enforcement but their se- 

verity. In other countries, where the dread is real, the inhabitants do not throw 
themselves on the chance of penalties and forfeitures operating upon t! 
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they take him into their own hands, and rule all his motions. Here 
there is no more dread of the plague than there is of the siraoom, we repost 
in safety, and leave all to the penalties and forfeitures of the quarantine act, and | 
the multitudinous Orders in Council 
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cradle, and that at present our sole information and creed regarding it came 
from the East, the hot-bed of superstition. The natural credulity of mankind 
on all subjects involving human calamity, is a subject of trite remark, but too 
seldom a ground of action. The learned Cardon believed in the weapon-salve 
—Prince Charles, when in Scotland, touched for the king’s evil—it is still an 
opinion with the uneducated, that if a dog that has bit one grow rabid, the in- 
dividual will die of hydrophobia. Many thousands of pounds were paid by the 
rich and educated for magnetic needles. When the cholera visited us, scarcely 
and one doubted of its contagiousness ; now hardly any one believes in it. “ For 
any one fact,” says Dr. Bowring, ‘“‘ which was adduced in proof of the conta- 

iousness of plague, I found ten which proved the existence of Peris, that they 
had been known to visit certain districts, that they had intermarried with mor- 
tals, had provided them with food, had transported them through the air, and 
given abundant evidence of their presence ard their power. As to Vampires, 
there are numerous villas in which the authorities have interfered to hunt and in- 
ter the suspected vampire, and there is a recognised class of vampire destroyers 
to be found in the Levant.” ‘The Doctor found, too, that where the plague was 
held contagious, consumption was believed to possess the same quality. The 
belief in vampires we scorn, because our own science not only refuses it sup- 
port, but proves the reverse. It is evident, however, that if we had not con- 
sumption among ourselves, there is every likelihood that we would be at this 
moment excluding it by the same instruments with which we make war on the 
plague. 

A circumstance which must strike us at the very commencement of any in- 
quiry regarding the plague, is, that for 150 years it has not touched our shores, 
amidst a constant intercourse with places subject to its ravages, from the ef- 
fects of which it is utterly impossible that our imperfect quarantine regulations 
should have protected us. Whatever may be the abstract belief on the sub- 
ject, there is owing to this circumstance a general practical conviction, that 
here at least it is not contagious. While it is raging in Cairo or Constantinople 
no anxious parents stop each other on the street to ask if our quarantine regula- 
tions are strictly attended to—no newspaper exposes instances of disregard for 
the public safety in the neglect of the regulations—the existence of a quaran- 
tine system is hardly known to the citizens at large. It would be impossible 
to enumerate the highly interesting illustrations which Dr. Bowring has produ- 
ced of non-contagion. People had inoculated themselves with the virus of the 
plague—had worn the clothes of those who had died of it saturated with the dis- 
eased matter—without producing any effect. On the other hand, where the 
plague had broke out, the strictest cordon was found ineffectual. The follow- 
ing are instances of the perversion of experimental philosophy, by which pre- 
conceived opinions are often supported :— 

“The plague breaks out in a house—the strictest quarantine has been kept 
—invention is immediately on the rack to discover how the disease has pene- 
trated. In cases reported to me at Alexandria and Cairo, where it was not pre- 
tended that the door had been entered, or any communication taken place with 
the town, the entrance of the plague was thus accounted for. First, in an in- 
stance where a very timid person, an alarmed contagionist, who was attacked 
and died of the plague, had shut himself up in his chamber; it was found that 
his son had, for his amusement, let up a kite from the roof of the house, and it 
was supposed that the kite string had been touched by a bird, which oird was 
imagined to come from the infected quarter of the city ; the plague entered the 
house down the string of the kite, and the son’s father became the victim. In 
another case, where the plague penetrated a house kept in the strictest quaran- 
tine, a cat had been seen to spring into a basket of clothes returning from the 
wash-house, and thence to leap into the window of the house in question. It 
was said the clothes belonged to some fan:ily which had probably had the plague ; 
but at all events, the cat was the only intruder who had violated the cordon, 
and was therefore the introducer of the disease. In a third instance, an Arab 
girl had hung a shirt out of a window to dry ; the plague attacked the house, 
and I was told there could be no doubt that somebody in passing the street had 
touched the shirt, and was thus the cause of the introduction of the malady. 
Often have I heard its introduction attributed to stray dogs, cats, rats, and even 
flies. And then comes a natural question—if the plague be thus introduceable, 
what quarantine regulations can guard against it? Must they not be utterly 
unavailing against so insidious, so omnipresent an enemy? I cannot avoid men- 
tioning here, that M. Estienne, a late writer on plague, attributes its introduc- 
tion into Leghorn to a muminy, which, after twenty centuries of interment, was 
unrolled in that place. He also states that cases have occurred, in which, after 
opening a bale of cotton, the porter has fallen down instantaneously dead.” 

The following are striking circumstances :— 

“If the common theory of the contagiousness of plague be true, how is the 
fact to be accounted for, that it is often raging in one city or district, and even 
in a particular part of a city or district, while in the adjacent neighbourhood, 
though in constant communication with the diseased locality, no single case is 
known to occur. It has again and again happened that the plague has been 
most destructive at Alexandria, and has not reached Cairo; that it has been in 
Cairo without visiting Alexandria—that it has attacked intermediate towns and 
spared both these capitals, though there has been a constant, active, and un- 
checked transit both of goods and passengers. In the present year (1838) there 
have been numerous cases at Alexandria—but none in Cairo; and in 1824, 
when I believe only one case occurred in Alexandria, it is calculated that nearly 
50,000 persons were attacked in Cairo. It has often been in Fostat (old Cairo) 
which was only three or four miles distant, and not in Cairo itself; often in 
Cairo without reaching Fostat—it is said never to have penetrated the Fayoum, 
which is only a day’s journey from Cairo—never to have reached Assouan or to 
have entered Nubia, though no less than 7000 boats are perpetually plying on 
the Nile, and no precaution has been taken to keep infected districts from com- 
munication with those that are healthy. When I was at Smyma, in June last, 
I learnt the plague was in three or four neighbouring villages. No quarantines 
or cordons were established on the land side of the city, and no case had occur 
red in Smyrna itself.” 

Dr. Bowring does not profess to be able to account for the existence of the 
plague in the places where it appears—he states merely the train of circumstances 
which lead him to the belief that it is not contagious—circumstances which, 
with great justice, he deems sufficient to call for an enquiry into the subject 
** All that can be wished for,’”’ he says, ‘is disinterested, diligent, intelligent, 
and ample inquiry.’ At the same tune, in the following words, he explains his 
general opinion as to those circumstances which, being concomitants of the 
plague, may be presumed to have more or less influence in occasioning it :— 

** The regions in which plague commits its most terrible ravages will be found 
to be these ; where no provision is made for the cleanliness of houses or their 
inhabitants—in the towns where filth is allowed to congregate—where animal 
and vegetable matter is putrified and decomposed without any interference—in 
low and swampy places—in the neighbourhood of marshes and lakes—near sub- 
terranean waters—in a word, where unwholesome vapours and pestilential mias- 
mata are perpetually exerting their baneful influence. In the spot where the 
value of human life is at the lowest—where common diseases are greatly ag- 
gravated, and the more alarming become almost universally mortal—w here there 
are no floors for rest, nor rain proof roofs for shelter, nor wholesome food for 
sustenance, nor sufficient clothing for protection : there will the plague be found 
an almost permanent inmate during certain seasons, withdrawing only for a few 
short months, to return inevitably with the return of another year. 

ee 


TATAR LIFE. 
Life among the Tatars— Bruchstiicke aus einigen Reisen nacn dem Siidilichen 
Russland, &c.) St. Gall, Huber; London, Black & Co. 

It was on a bright morning inthe month of March 1822 that Daniel Schlatter, 
of St. Gall, with a heart divided between joy and sadness, wending his way along 
the shores of Zurich’s far waters, turned round on the ridge of the Schaafmatt 
to take a last view of the Righi and the snowy heights beyond it, and to bid 
farewell to his native land, and the lady of his heart ; Schénes Vaterland— 
theure Geliebte, Adieu. He was not exactly “ sated of home, of wife and chil- 
dren tired,” but appears to have been “driven abroad to roam” by a romantie 
imagination, which, too sensible of restraint in a narrow social circle, made all 
around him seem flat, stale, and unprofitable. It is certain at all events that he 
had made up his mind to pay a visit to the Nogay Tatars. Weary of the 
everlasting sublimity of Swiss scenery, of the gay valley, and calm lake drink- 
ing up the purple shadows of the mountains, above which the glaciers playing 
with the sunbeams robe themselves in such a rich variety of the most delicate 
hues; his object was to refresh his aching sight and repose it on the shapeless, 
colourless, anc endless steppes of Southern Russia. But respecting the motives 
which impelled him in that particular direction, he leaves us wholly uninformed. 
He merely tells us that he was nota spy, or a speculator, or even exactly a mis- 
sionary. Being thus left to our own conjectures on the subject, we ‘“‘ guess” 
that friend Schlatter had some of those dreams respecting the blissful condition 
of savage life which tends so much to keep alive the missionary zeal among 
young men, and that he thought to find somewhere in the East a new Garden 
of Eden, restored and furnishhd like the old one, in all things, bating the ser- 
pent ; and that a religious education, united to a wandering disposition, recom- 
mended him not as a teacher, but as an inquiring emissary to some of the Bible 
or Missionary Societies. Such is the opinion at which we have arrived, in the 


> . ~} 
| charitable endeavour to give a show of reasonableness to a narrative which, 


without some explanation, seems inspired only by oddity the most cross-grained 
and prepense 

Schlatter having bid farewell to the vales and mountains of Switzerland pur- 
sued his journey along the Rhine and through Holland to Rotterdam, whence, 


urged by curiosity alone, as he would have us believe, he embarked for London. 


recollect that, when the plague last appeared in this country, science was in its | Here at the social antipodes of Little Tatary, our simple-minded author was 4 
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once absorbed and carried off in that vortex, the strength of which, according 
to the Cartesian doctrines at least, marks the centre of the world. Wholly ig- 
norant of the English language, and forgetting the letters of introduction with 
which he was provided, he strayed along wondering at the crowd, and brought 
to an unusual degree of abstraction by the reflection that the sight, to him so 
new and extraordinary, was obviously familiar to the thousands around him. He 
‘elsewhere tells us of an ingenious process by which the wolves of the 
Tatarian steppes provide themselves with mutton. ‘Two of them separate a 
sheep from the flock, and getting on each side of it, run off as fast as possible. 
The sheep, either frightened out of its wits or resolved to make a virtue of ne- 
-cessity, gives them no trouble, but runs with them. In like manner, Daniel 
Schlatter wrudged the streets of London sympathetically with the crowd, and 
‘owing to the brightness of the gas lamps he was hardly aware that the sun had 
set, till the desertion of the pavement warned him that it was past midnight. 
He then began to feel that he was in an awkward situation ; withouta friend or 
interpreter, and afraid to enter an English Hotel with only a Swiss purse, he 
had just resolved to walk the streets till morning, when a young female, clothed 
in white, and with the mien of an angel, at that critical corner celebrated by 
‘Gay, ‘‘ where Catherine Street descends into the Strand,” witnessed his distress, 
and moved by compassion led him to a lodging. 

But we shall hasten to take up his narrative where his observations have some 
novelty to recommend them, and shall therefore transport ourselves at once to 
the great road leading southwards from Moscow to the sea of Asof. 

The farther one goes to the south in Russia, (says ourauthor,) the more level 
and monotonous is the country. The inns on the road side, and even in the towns, 
are of the most wretched description, affording nothing but brandy and perhaps 
a morsel of black bread. Now Russia contrasts strongly with the old country 
in the look of the houses as well as in the appearance, manners, and mode of 
life of the population. ‘The New Russian is much more affable, more sincere 
and less bigoted than the Muscovitesof the lower class. Their houses, instead 
of wood, are built of bricks and are whitewashed. 

At length, in July, Schlatter arrived at the village of Ohrlof, one of the Ger- 
man colonies in the province of Tauria, about twenty-five miles from the shores 
of the sea of Asof. ‘There he shared the hospitality of the German magistrate 
of the place. It so happened that there was at the same time in his friend’s 
house a Nogay, named Ali, who had seen a great deal of the world, and served 
in the Turkish army, had been taken prisoner by the Russian army, and after 
many changes, had at length settled in the Tatar village of Burkud, about a 
dozen miles from Ohrlof. His trade was in horseflesh, chiefly living: and he 
was deeply versed in all the wisdom of the steppes, in the arts of taming wild 
horses, and of stealingtame ones. This worthy man, hearing of our author’s 
wish to live among the Tatars and to learn their language, immediately offered 
to receive him as an inmate into his house, and to treat him as a brother; the 
offer was accepted without hesitation. Ali had but one wife living, and Tash, 
for that was the lady’s name, was a beauty, nearly arrived at the full bloom of 
twenty. They had but one child, a little boy named Abdallah. 

The first view of the Tatar village (says our author) made a peculiar and _in- 
delible impression on me. The thought to be able to live among orientals 
and Moslimin, people so unlike ourselves, caused me a sensation of delight which 
to others may appear strange. The structure of the dwellings, the dress 
and manners of the people, were all so unlike what I had ever seen a short time 
before. 

Happy Daniel Schlatter! A Tatar village, he elsewhere tells us, looks at a 
little distance like a cluster of dunghil!s. Ali’s hut or house was no larger than 
those of his neighbours, but he had recently erected on one side of it a shed 
for his favourite horse, and that new edifice he most hospitably resigned to his 
guest. The shed, however, was found to afford no shelter from wind or rain, 
and our author was soon glad to resign the vain luxury of a separate apartment. 
His comforts at board were of a piece with those of his bed. 

“ The first day I spent in Ali’s hut, (says the ingenuous Daniel,) his wife 
brought me a kind of soup, called by the Tatars Bakhsa Shorka, in a wooden 
bowl. Altogether, it did not look very clean. It was with great effort only 
that I tasted it, that I might not appear to despise the food and cookery of the 
Tatars. And, at present, I can hardly comprehend how I ever contrived to eat 
with an appetite of that and other still dirtier dishes. ‘The woman, to be sure, 
obeyed her husband’s command to give the stranger something good and savoury 
Yet she was evidently in no very good humour, and in handing me the bow] she 
looked her worst at me; the exclamations, Giacur! Kafir! at the same time 
escaping between her teeth. How could I have given her offence? No doubt 
she thought as there was another man in the house, she would have two masters 
instead of one, and double trouble. Yet in that respect she soon found herself 
mistaken. Her visage brightened, when she saw me, after my dinner, take the 
broom and sweep the house, lay dry fuel on the hearth, and show her a variety 
of attentions. Why should I not do my best to lighten the burden of a poor 
woman, who, like all her country-women, had too much labour imposed on her ? 
Why should I refuse the creature, who was treated in the Eastern fashion as a 
slave, the satisfaction of seeing some one beneath her, to whom she, in her 
turn, might show off a little imperiousness? Yet, after all, what I did for her 
was but a trifle ; my chief business was to look after the cattle.” 

In fact, Ali was but a poor Tatar, and his Swiss guest, in accepting his hos 
wet gave him to understand that it was his intention to requite it with his 
abour. It is not in our power to pronounce absolutely as to the adequacy of 
such remuneration, but we are led to suspect, from some of Schlatter’s own 


confessions, that Ali was equitably entitled to a fee with his apprentice. How- 


ever, friend Daniel had now apparently accomplished what he had long had so 
much at heart. He was becoming used to the discomforts of a Tatar hut; he 
could feed on Tatar fare, and allow himself,in turn, to be fed upon by the 
thousands of parasitical hangers-on of the establishment, and felt that in the 
midst of so much geperal humility, the least and meanest of the creatures that 
preyed on him was enutled to respect and fellow feeling. In short, a thick fur 
of philosophical indifference was beginning to overgrow his sensibilities, and he 
had the satisfaction of perceiving that he was sinking rapidly to the level of the 
lowest Nogay, when unluckily letters arrived from Switzerland, urgently 
requiring his return home ; and in the middle of October he reluctantly bade 
farewell to the village of Burkud, after a residence in it of two months 

His journey homeward offers little worthy of remark. Between the Moloch 
na and Odessa he consulted his safety and his comfort by sleeping on the open 
plains rather than in the towns. His route afterwards lay through Bessarabia 
and Poland to Cracow and Silesia. On the greater part of this road he was, as 
he feelingly tells us, altogether in the hands of the Jews, a race whom he al- 
ways regarded with much interest, but obviously with little predilection. He 
was tremblingly alive to the inconvenience of being booked by a Jew’s coach ; 
driven into Jews’ towns or into dirtier Jews’ quarters in Christian towns; of 
having his purse bled and himself boarded by Jews. What a pity it is that 
Daniel Schlatter, who enjoyed a the opportunities, and possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the fine tact required for the due handling of so curious and deli- 
cate a subject, should have omitted to favour us with an exact parallel between 
the filth of a Jew and that of a Nogay Tatar! 

Early in the spring he commenced his march back to the Molochna, and tra- 
velled on foot as far as Cracow, whence the Jews wafted him across Gallicia 
and Poland, and at the end of May, he again entered the village of Burkud. 

Ali was overjoyed at his return, and gave him, as before, free quarters in the 
hut, in which, meanwhile, the family had been increased by the birth of a little 
daughter, name Kutlukan, or the buxom. Schlatter resumed at once his yoca- 
tion of herdsman and servant of all work, and plied his humble labours with a 
perseverance, for which his Tatar neighbours, all shrewd and curious as they 
were, tortured their wits in vain to discover the motive. From the nature of 
his intercourse with the chief persons in the German colonies and other circum 
stances, they concluded that he was a man of some importance ; some thought 
him a spy ; others supposed that he was destined to govern the Nogays when 
he had learned their manners; others, again, were of opinion that he would 
turn out to be a missionary. The gossips also had their guesses, and pretended 
to trace a remarkable likeness between Daniel Schlatter and the little Kutlu- 
kan. Which of all these conjectures had the best foundation, is a difficult and 
important question, which we are willing to leave untouched to the sagacity of 
our readers. We are sure of only one point—namely, that if our author had 
really any ulterior objects in view, his plans were extremely ill-calculated and 
ill-combined. He was desirous, he tells us, to improve the condition of the No- 

ays, but unfortunately he was not acquainted with any mechanical trade 
This truly was, under the circumstances, a great misfortune, but it was one 
which might have been foreseen; and, besides, the skill of the smith or carpen- 
ter might have been acquired, we should think, with less labour than it cost our 
author to become an indifferent Tatar herdsman. Again, he laments that while 
his chief object was to learn the Tatar language, the office which he had under- 
taken led him away from society into the solitude of the steppes, and retarded 
his progress. But we shall at once abridge his account of his various employ- 
ments, that our readers may become intimately acquainted with the life that had 
for him so indescribable a charm 

At sunrise Daniel Schlatter milked the cows, or held the horns of the wild 
ones while Tash milked them. He then watered the cattle, and drove them to 
pasture. He then rubbed down the horses, cleaned the stable, swept the house, 
fetched water, gathered cowdung for fuel, cooked the breakfast, and nursed the 
children. He sometimes watched the cattle or horses on the steppes, sought 
the strayed, and pursued the wild ones ; often harangued them for hours to no 
purpose, in the hope of persuading them to leave off grazing and return home- 
ward. The deep grudge which he expresses towards the calves, shows to what 
an extent he was the victim of their practical jokes. He rode at times a dozen 
miles or so to buy a couple of nails, or spent half the day in running through 
the villages, endeavouring to keep alive, by exercise, the spirit of neigh ourly 








Che Albion. 


accommodation, and to borrow some trifle. It was no easy matter for him, at 
times, to catch the right horse in the steppes. Then he carried corn to the 
mill; drove cattle to a fair; made hay or bricks according to the season, and 
amused himself in the evening with washing, dressing skins, and similar dainty 
employments. Though he ingenuously confesses that his life in Burkud was 
not a state of perfect bliss, yet he felt much happier there than he had ever been 
in Switzerland. 

e can easily imagine how one, whose sentiments have been always enve- 
loped and confined in early habits,—whose heart and soul have known no im- 
pulses beyond those of a dull routine,—we can easily imagine, we say, how such 
a one may feel his spirit enlarged, and all his moral faculties expand at once in- 
to full developement, when placed in a situation which calls for the exercise of 
his wiil, or compels him to take a direct part in the organization of the social 
circle wherein he seeks his comforts. Even cares and fatigues are sources of 
the highest pleasure, if they awaken a sense of one’s self-competence. The 
satisfaction experienced by Schlatter in his Tatar life, arose, in a great measure 
from the stedfast friendship of his host, who reposed unbounded confidence in 
him. Ali was often absent from home for weeks together, leaving his house 
and family under the protection of our author. Finding the burden of domestic 
cares so much lightened by the presence of his faithful friend, he naturally be- 
gan to think of increasing the number of his wives, and the negotiation of this 
delicate affair was added to Schlatter’s list of engagements. 

Two young girls, one thirteen, the other seventeen years of age, had been 
brought from Crimea to Burkud, for the purpose of getting husbands. As Ta- 
tar usage does not permit a suitor to visit the object of his attentions, friend 
Daniel, whose friendship for Ali no doubt made him feel sincerely interested in 
the result of the business, proceeded to have ocular demonstration of the ladies’ 
charms. Having paid a small piece of money to the parents according to cus- 
tom, he was allowed to remain alone some time with the damsels, who were 
loaded with ornaments, and very frankly confessed the joy with which they con- 
templated a change of situation. Respecting the merits of their persons or con- 
versation, our author observes a discreet silence. We only know that Ali bid 
for cne of them, but that wealthier aspirants carried them off. 

Ali was sometimes under the necessity of castigating his spouse, who was in 
every sense a thorough bred Tatar; and Schlatter, interfering in those cases to 
ward off some heavy blows from the woman, used to draw on himself the invec- 
tive of both parties. Tash laughed at his pusillanimity, and insinuated that a 
man is not fit to marry who has not the courage to beat his wife. It was, in a 
great measure, with a view to the establishment of a balance of power, that Ali 
wished for a second wife; and as he could not afford to pay a high price, he 
was obliged to satisfy himself with a widow of the plainest possible appearance, 
who, after enduring Tash’s tyranny for a few weeks, contrived to effect her es- 
cape, by robbing her liege lord. She was returned in consequence to her friends, 
and Ali obtained back the price he had paid for her. The disputes between Ali 
and the beauteous Tash at last led to their temporary separation; but these and 
many other particulars narrated with exemplary fidelity by our author, cannot 
find a place in our pages, being beneath the dignity of history. We must not, 
however, omit to state, that Schlatter having apparently turned Nogay, was so- 
licited by some of the chief people to take their daughters in marriage ; and they 
showed how high a value they set on his alliance, by offering him the young la- 
dies for nothing. 

Our author spent three years in the village of Burkud, and in May 1826 he 
bade farewell the second time to his Tatar friends. We cannot doubt that he 
had fully attained his object in becoming acquainted with the language and man- 
ners of the Nogays, but we can hardly bring ourselves to estimate his acquisi- 
tions so highly, as to believe tliat they were not dearly paid for. In fact, the 
sole interest of his volume arises from his whimsically romantic spirit, and the 
enthusiam which buoyed him up under the most fatiguing drudgery. His ob- 
servations on the Nogays and their country have neither depth nor novelty, and 
are capable of being reduced without any material loss to a very few words. 

The word Nogay means nomade or unsettled, and is the name of a tribe of 
Turkish origin, who accompanied the Mongols in their invasion of Europe in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. Hence they obtained the namd Tatar, 
which more properly belongs to the Mongols, but which is in eastern Europe 
borne by a people of Turkish race. The Nogays, however, who wander on 
the northern side of Caucasus, (commonly called the Kara, or black Nogays,) 
mix a great deal with Calmucks, and the traces of Mongolian language and fea- 
tures derived from that intercourse are extended to their kinsmen near the sea of 
Asof. Hence tke latter are oftencalled Mansat, or short-nosed. The Nogays 
have been included within the Russian dominion since 1784, but they continued 
an unsettled pastoral people, much addicted to predatory habits, till 1808, when 
they were induced to build villages, and settle permanently in the steppes be- 
tween Perecop andthe Molochna. Since that time they have made no great 
advance in civilization ; they have little tillage, and find in the breeding of cattle 
and horses, a pursuit more congenial to their ancient habits. In short, they 
are a people only emerging from barbarism, and have as yet made but the first 
step towards habitual industry. They have not yet acquired wealth enough to 
indemnify themselves by purchased luxuries for those which they have lost by 
renouncing robbery, and by the increased price of horse-flesh. The country 
which they inhabit near the sea of Asof, isa plain tolerably level, and quite 








free from wood; the rivers flowing through it lie in deep ravines, not dis- 
coverable at a little distance. In these hollows are built the Tatar villages. 

A much more interesting object of contemplation than the Nogays, in our 
estimation, are the colonies, chiefly of Germans, scattered in their neighbour- 
hood. The new settlements in the Crimea, in vicinity of the Molochna and of 
Odessa, are about 250 in number, and of these the great majority are com- 
posed of Germans, the remainder are of Jews or Armenians. ‘The latter peo- 
ple, who are the chief merchants in southern Russia, enjoy no good repute 
among the Tatars, owing chiefly to the active part they formerly took in the 
slave trade carried on between the Circassians and the Turks. The Nogay 
proverb, which estimates their worth, deserves, for its compendious apprecia- 
tion of national characters, to be rescued from obscurity. Two Jews, says 
the proverb, are a match foran Armenian, two Armenians can match one Greek,. 
and two Greeks are a match for the devil. It is curious to observe, in the case 
of the Nogays, “the irreclaimable obstinacy of national pride ; they are obliged 
to acknowledge and to render daily homage in fifty ways to the great superiority 
of their German neighbours, yet their self-esteem finds support in fallmg back 
on the reputation of their butter and their curds, and they exult in being No- 
gays instead of dull Germans. 

The numberof German colonists in southern Russia cannot fall much short 
of 40,000 ; and it is remarkable that a large proportion of them have abandon- 
ed their native homes under the influence of religious enthusiasm. On the 
banks of the Molochna are forty villages of Mennonites, a sect resembliug in 
many respects the Society of Friends, and chiefly from the north of Prussia. 
As the Mennonites are generally in good circumstances, and are a very order- 
ly and sober people, they are especiallv favoured by the Russian government 
There are also some colonies from Wirtemberg, composed of families who, 
having embraced the Lutheran faith, were forced to emigrate in order to es- 
cape from the persecution of their Catholic neighbours. ‘The want of suffi- 
cient markets, however, for their produce of corn, the ravages of locusts, and 
the decline of the religious fever in Germany, consequent on the doctrine 
of the Millennium, all temd to diminish, at present, the influx of German emi- 
grants into Russia; but they are already sufficiently numerous to exert a great 
influence in the future destinies of that empire. We must also remark, before 
we quit this topic, that sourthern Russia owes its civilization in no small degree 
to theenlightened zeal of French emigrants. The settlement of the Nogay 
Tatars, and the colonization of the neighbouring country, were brought about 
by Count Dumaison, who is, we believe, still living in the Crimea. The 
foundation and prosperity of Odessa were the work of the late Due de Riche- 
lieu. 

In 1827 Schlatter paid a third visit to the Nogay Tatars, but as it was not 
productive either of adventures or of new information, i calls for no further 
notice On our part. 

—— 


THE PROGRESS OF DUELLING. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
In attemptiug to trace the progress of duelling down to the present time, we 


do not pretend to lay before our readers detailed accounts of all the celebrated 
duels, which have taken place during the current century. Our object is to pre- 





sent such cases only, as, ungarnished with remarks or arguments, irresistibly 
lead to the conclusion that, even admitting the present laws of honour ought to | 
be acted on, the majority of duels ought never to have been fought. 
Notwithstanding the instances we have given in a former paper, and are 
about to proceed to give, of the progress of dueiling, it cannot be denied that 
duels have not been so numerous of late years as formerly, and have more fre- 
quently terminated without bloodshed The combatants now meet under the 
influence of a cooler temperament, they do not fight a l'outrance ; second shots 
are rarely discharged ; the practice is merely conformed to, with a view of pre- 





serving their stations in society, to whose inexorable and absurd laws their in- 
temperate language or conduct has rendered them amenable. Explanaticns 
and retractions are now also more willingly given and eagerly accepted. It is | 
no longer a mark of cowardice for a gentleman to explain his mtention when | 
misconceived, or acknowledge his error when wrong. The reputation of a duel- 
ist daily more and more approximates, in public opinion, to the character of a 


bully Moral courage is fast supplanting physical courage, as the characteristic 
ei true brave ry ( 

Why, then, should the practice | 
gone ; why follow the shadow? Why not by one short struggle get rid of a 


continued? The substance has long since | 









custom which has now no defenders on principle! Why longer 


. ’ tolerat 
system which, “ by a man of honour from the man of virtue, stvee 
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the greatest profligates something te value themselves upon, and enables them 
to keep themselves in countenance, though guilty of the most shameful and 
dangerous vices!” Nothing can be more absurd and barbarous than the prac- 
tice of duelling, except the argument of those who justify it by saying that it 
begets civility and good manners. If fear be the source, or even one of the 
sources, of good manners and civility, what a state must society be in, and 
what a fiend must man be! If fear be the only corrective a ency for bad 
manners, or incivility, then it isa panacea for all the moral evils of human- 
ity, = the philosopher of Malmsbury, after the wrangling of two centuries, is 
right. 

When that embodiment happily takes place, the history of duelling will be 
the history of past crimes only. With these prefatory remarks we resume our 
annals. 

The two earliest duels of the nineteenth century, 
tance, took place in that land of fire-eaters, where, 

‘* After being fired at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more Irish, and less nice.” 

In the first, the great defender of Irish independence took part. The excite- 
ment and agitation which the proposal of a legislative union with England 
caused in the Irish Parliament, are well known. The supporters of the mea- 
sure adopted, it is generally believed, a truly national mode of aiding their pro- 
ject. ‘They determined that no man should advance upon them by degrading 
the party they had adopted, and the measure they were pledged to support. 
They resolved to have a dinner every day in one of the committee chambers, 
where they could always be at hand to make up a house, or for any emergency 
which should call for an unexpected reinforcement during any part of the dis- 
cussion. In short, they determined to eat, drink, speak, and fight for the Union. 
On the first debate, in 1800, it appeared indisputably that Lord Castlereagh had 
infused his own spirit into many of his adherents, and it became equally ap- 
parent that it was not met with correspondent ardour by the Opposition : to 
this, however, there was one memorable exception—to Mr. Grattan alone was 
it reserved to support the spirit of his party, and to exemplify the gallantry 
which he had strongly recommended to others, in opposition to the warlike tac- 
tics of the ministerialists. Roused by Mr. Corry, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Grattan gave him no time for repentance ; and, considering the tem- 
per of the times and the propensity of the people, it is marvellous that this 
was the only instance of bloodshed during the contest. Mr. Grattandemanded 
an instant meeting, and had severely wounded his antagonist before day-break. 
The intelligence of the duel arrived at the House before the evening’s debate, 
in the course of which it had originated, was finished. This rapid affair was 
humorously termed by Curran, ‘‘Grattan’s impromptu,” and it was remarked 
that the Government members did not seem much to relish the jeu desprit, as 
they were afterwards particularly civil to Mr. Grattan. 

The other Irish duel was that fought in 1802, between Sir Richard Musgrave 
and Mr. William Todd Jones. Sir Richard, in his History of the Irish Re- 
bellion, had made some severe observations on the conduct of Mr. Jones, 
during the period that gentleman had sat in the Irish Parliament, for which he 
had been induced to apologise, on the understanding that the apology should not 
be made public until the expiration of a certain period. To Sir Richerd’s great 
astonishment, on entering a public room in Eustace-street, Dublin, long before 
the expiration of the period, he saw a notice of the apology, and in terms much 
more ample than he had expressed himself, posted on the wall. He immediate- 
ly called on Mr. Jones for satisfaction: they met, and Sir Richard was severely 
wounded in the thigh. 

The year 1803 was one of fatality to duelists. Eariy in March in that year a 
most extraordinary duel took place in Hyde Park, between a Lieutenant in the 
navy and a military officer. ‘The distance was only six paces; at the first fire 
the naval officer’s third and fourth fingers were torn off his right hand. Callous 
to pain, he wrapped his handkerchief round his hand, and swore he had another 
which never failed him. They again took their ground. On the wounded man 
receiving the pistol in his left hand, he looked steadfastly at his adversary for 
some time, and said, in a low voice, “‘ Forgive me!’’ The parties fired as be- 
fore, and both fell. The military principal had received the shot through his 
head, and instantly expired ; the other received the ball in his left breast, and 
immediately inquired if his antagonist’s wound was mortal. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he thanked Heaven he had lived thus long ; requested a mourn- 
ing ring on his finger might be given to his sister, and that she might be assured 
that the present was the happiest moment of his life. He had scarcely uttered 
the words, when a quantity of blood burst from the wound, and he expired al- 
most without a struggle. 

The next fatal duel created a great sensation, and was fought in April, 1803, 
between Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomery and Captain Macnamara, R.N. These 
gentlemen, on the morning of the day on which the affair took place, were 
riding in the circle in Hyde Park, each followed by a Newfoundland dog. The 
dogs quarrelled, and Colonel Montgomery, who did not see that Captain Mac- 
namara was near, after separating the animals, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Whose dog is that? 
I will knock hizn down.” On which Captain Macnamara said, ‘“‘ Have you the 
impertinence to say you will knock my dog down? You must first knock me 
down.” An altercation ensued, and an exchange of cards followed, with an 
appuintmont to meet at seven o'clock the same evening near Primrose Hill. 
Both parties were punctual. Captain Macnamara’s ball entered the right side 
of Colonel Montgomery’s chest : he instantly fell, without uttering a word, but 
rolled over two or three times, as if in great agony, and groaned. The Colonel’s 
aim, however, had been equally as effective, although not so fatal as that of his 
adversary ; his ball passed through Captain Macnamara’s body, entering on 
the right side just above the hip, taking part of his leather breeches and the 
hip button away with it. Colonel Montgomery was conveyed to a neighbour- 
ing house, and about five minutes after he was brought in, he expired with a 
gentle sigh. 

Captain Macnamara was a distinguished naval officer, was well-known as a 
duellist, and was remarkable at Cork, when stationed off that port, for keeping 
the turbulent in awe. Colonel Montgomery was also distinguished in his pro- 
fession ; he was known in London by the sobriquet of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
double, from his studiously copying that nobleman’s style of dress. Captain 
Macnamara recovered of his wound and was tried for murder. His defence, 
which was prepared by Lord, then Mr. Erskine, was one which no British jury, 
at that day, could resist. ‘I am,” he stated, ‘a Captain of the British Navy. 
My character you can hear only from others. But to maintain my character 
without suspicion I must be respected. When called upon to lead others into 
honourable danger, I must not be supposed to be a man who sought safety by 
submitting to what custom has taught others to consider as a disgrace. I am 
not presuming to urge adything against the laws of God, or of this land. I 
know that, in the eye of duty and reason, obedience to the law, though against 
the feelings of the world, is the first duty, and ought to be the rule of action ; 
but in putting a construction upon my motives, so as to ascertain the quality of 
my actions, you will make allowance for my situation. It is impossible to de- 
fine in terms the proper feelings of a gentleman; but their existenee has sup- 
ported this happy country for many ages, and she might perish if they were lost.” 
Although the judge (Heath) stated to the jury that, from the prisoner's own ad- 
mission, they must find him guilty of manslaughter, they pronounced a general 
verdict of acquittal. 

Inthe month of May, in the same year, a Mr. O'Reilly was shot by a law- 
student of the name of Hobart, in a duel at Chalk Farm. The quarrel arose in 
a low house of entertainment. Hobart was tried at the Old Bailey for murder, 
but, in consequence of the insufficiency of the evidence, was acquitted 

Although the notice of American duels does not fall within the scope of the 
present article, yet we cannot forbear from offering our readers a slight sketch of 
the most important affair contained in the bloody pages of their annals :—we 
allude tothat fought in 1804 between Col. Burr and Gen. Hamilton At the 
time the affair occurred Burr was Vice-President of the United States, and Ha- 
milton had been appointed to succeed Mr. Livingstone as the Ambassador of the 
Republic at Paris. The immediate origin of the dispute was a political pamphlet 
published by a Dr Cooper, which contained the following passages :—~ Gene- 
ral Hamilton and Dr. Kent say, that they consider Colone! Burr ase dangerous 
man, and one unfit to be trusted with the reins of government. ” “« General 
Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr opinions still more despicable.” This latter 
passage excited the resentment of Colonel Burr, who senta friend with a letter 
to General Hamilton, demanding a “ prompt and unqualified acknowledgment, or 
denial of the expression which could justify this inference on the part of Dr. 
Cooper.” The General objected to this demand, considerin it as too indefinite, 
or as calling on him to retrace every conversation which e had held, either 
publicly or confidentially, in the course of fifteen years Opposition, = vad hing 
tradict that which very possibly might have escaped his memory. If anything 
more definite should be proposed, he expressed his willingness to give Colonel 
Burr all proper satisfaction That gentleman, however, insisted upon a general 
retraction, stating that it was no matter whether his honour had been attacked 
ral Hamilton again refused to acquiesce in his de- 


which were of any impor- 


loudly or in whispers. Gene 





mand ; and a meeting was required by Burr. : ; 
They met, and General Hamilton received a fatal wound. It appeared that 
he had determined not to return Colonel Burt's first fire ; but that on his receiv- 
ing the shock of a mortal vyound, his pistol went off involuntarily, and without 
being sin ed, Scarch was afterwards made for his ball, which was found lodged 
in a cedar tree, at the cht of eleven feet and a half, fourteen paces from the 


- 7 ‘3 
place where General H :milton stood, and more than four feet out of the line of 
direction between the parties ' i= 

General Hamilton was greatly respected, being the principal lead t of his 
party His funeral was attended by all the public functionaries of New York— 
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the bells of the city were muffled, and tolled during the day—the shops, at the 
instance of the common council, were closed—all bus suspended—and the 
principal inhabitants engaged to wear mourning for six weeks. After the fune- 
ral service the Governor of New York delivered, to an immense concourse of 

ple, a funeral oration, expressive of the merits of the deceased, and of the 
ca which America had sustained in hisdeath. The coroner’s inquest returned 
a verdict of murder against Burr and his seconds. 

Almost at the very moment this fatal occurrence was thus creating so great 
a sensation in America, a duel was fought in London, which, in general interest, 
aimost equalled that caused by the American encounter: we refer to the affair 
in which Lord Camelford lost his life. ; 

It is unnecessary, in relating this unfortunate duel, to detail the previous ca- 
reer of that highly-gifted, but eccentric nobleman. — Suffice it to say, that his 
character was a curious mixture of much that was virtuous and much that was 
vicious—all in extremes; with chivalrous notions of punctilious honour, and 
with an irascible temper, which brought him into many broils, he was warm in 
his affections, and almost unexampled in his benevolence. Disdaining all luxury 
in his own manner of life, he sought for opportunities of dispersing his great 
fortune in acts of genuine charity, and conferred the most liberal favours with a 
secrecy that onelel the gift. He did not distribute less than £4000 per an- 
num in the purchase of commissions for gallant young men, who had not the 
means of promotion, and in the relief of decayed seamen and soldiers. If many 
of his political proceedings were characterised with imprudence, no one could 
doubt they sprung from patriotism. He was a man whose real character was to 
the world but little known ; his imperfections and his follies were often brought 
before the public ; but his counterbalancing virtues were seldom heard of. Though 
too violent to those whom he imagined to have wronged him, yet, to his acquaint- 
ances, he was gentle, affable, and courteous—a stern adversary, but the mildest 
and most generous of friends. He was often the dupe of the designing and 
crafty suppliant ; but he was more often the soother of real sorrow and unme- 
rited woe. 

Lord Camelford and Mr. Best had been intimate friends; both were young 
men of high fashion, and esteemed first-rate shots. The subject of their quar- 
rel was an abandoned woman. ‘This artful wretch, meeting Mr. Best at the 
opera, made of him a request inconsistent with their relative positions ; and, on 
being refused, declared she would set Lord Camelford upon him ; and, accord- 
ingly complained to his Lordship that Mr. Best had spoken disrespectfully of 
him. This greatly incensed Lord Camelford, and at the Prince of ‘ales Cof- 
fee-House, where they generally dined, he went up to Mr. Best, and said, loud 
enough to be heard by all the company, “I find that you have spoken of me in 
the most unwarrantable terms.” Mr. Best mildly replied that he was utterly 
unconscious of deserving such a charge ; to which eee Camelford answered 
that he was not ignorant of what he had reported to Mrs. Symons, and pro- 
nounced him to be “a scoundrel, a liar, and aruffian.”” Mr. Best said that those 
were expressions which admitted but of one course, and a meeting was imme- 
diately arranged forthe next morning. In the course of the evening, Mr. Best 
conveyed to Lord Camelford the strongest assurances that the information he 
had received was unfounded, and that, believing his Lordship acted under a 
fslse impression, he would be satisfied if the expressions were retracted. ‘This 
Lord Camelford refused to do. Attended by their respective friends, they met 
next morning at a coffee-house in Oxford street ; and there again Mr. Best made 
an effort to procure retraction. He went up to his lordship, and said, ‘‘ Camel- 
ford, we have been friends, and I know the unsuspecting generosity of your na- 
ture. Upon my honour, you have been imposed upon by a strumpet. Do not per- 
sist in expressions under which one of us must fall.” Lord Camelford answered 
—“ Best, this is child’s play ; the affair must go on.” And yet, at this very 
moment, Lord Camelford had in his heart acquitted Mr. Best, and had confi- 
dentially stated to his second that he knew he was inthe wrong: that Best was 
a man of honour; but that he could not bring himself to retract words which 
he had once used. In going to the grouud, he reiterated this statement to his 
second, adding, that as Mr. Best and he were two of the best shots in Eng- 
land, one of them must fall, but, whatever was the issue of the affair, he begged 
him to bear testimony that he acquitted Mr. Best of all blame. No remon- 
strances could, however, induce him to withdraw the offensive expressions 
They were placed at fifteen paces from each other— 





“ A gentlemanly distance, but not too near 
If you have got your former friend for foe.” 


They fired together, and Lord Camelford fell, to all appearance dead. In 
aninstant, however, he recovered the shock, so far as to exclaim—* I am killed; 
but I acquit Best—I alone was to blame!” He begged them to consult their 
safety, and accordingly Mr. Best and his frienddeparted. Lord Camelford was 
conveyed to Little Holland House. The ball had entered his right breast, and 
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near Chelmsford. Surgeon Fisher was killed by the first fire. The third affair 
occurred in October, and arose out of a quarrel, at a hop at Plymouth, between 
two Midshipmen named Armstrong and Long. The latter, a youth of only 
eighteen years of age, was killed. 

The next duel to which the progress of time calls our attention is that fought 

in May, 1807, by Sir Francis Burdett. On the death of Mr. Fox, Sir Francis 
Burdett had promised his support to Mr. Paull as a candidate for Westminster, 
of which promise Mr. Paull so far availed himself as to announce his friend, 
without his consent, in an advertisement, as chairman of an electioneering din- 
ner. Sir Francis absented himself from the entertainment, and Mr. Paull was 
obliged to make a most mortifying and unsatisfactory explanation. Under all 
the vexation and annoyance of this event, Mr. Paull sought an interview with 
Sir Francis, and, after the interchange of a few messages, challenged him. They 
met near Coombe Wood, and discharged two pistols each. The second shot 
fired by Mr. Paull wounded Sir Francis in the thigh, and the second pistol fired 
by Sir Francis lodged its contents in Mr. Paull’s leg. So ill had the prelimina- 
ries been arranged, that the wounded parties were obliged to return home in the 
same carriage. ‘The account drawn up by Sir Francis’s second, Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, is ridiculously amusing. Mr. Ker was unable, from the shortness of the 
time allowed him, to procure pistols. Mr. Cooper, Mr. Paull’s second, did not 
know how to load those he had brought ; and, on being asked what distance he 
proposed for the parties to stand, he replied he knew nothing about the matter, 
and left it to Mr. Ker. On the principals being placed, Mr. Cooper, whom it 
had been arranged should give the signal, went to so great a distance from the 
ground, that the parties could not even see him, much less hear the signal by 
which they were to fire; and Mr. Ker was obliged, in point of fact, to act as 
second to both. Mr. Ker’s statement concludes thus ,—‘‘ Mr. Cooper has con- 
stantly refused to sign any official account, say where he lives, or what is his 
situation ; nor do I at this moment know any thing about him.” 
But however ridiculous the affair may have been to others, it was a most se- 
rious matter to Mr. Paull. His wound, although not dangerous, was slow in 
healing, and painful in the extreme. This, the overthrow of his parliamentary 
hopes, and, a series of untoward circumstances, brought on metal derangement 
and, before the expiration of twelve months, the unhappy man put a period to 
his existence. : 

During this year a duel took place in the province of Bengal, which created 
considerable attention in India. ‘Two officers, name Philips and Sheppard, 
quarrelled. After spending several weeks in the exchange of notes and messa- 
ges they chose to go out in the dark, and to fight by the light of a lantern held 
between them by a black servant. No witnesses were present (for natives at 
that time were not evidence against Europeans,) and Captain Philips was kil- 
led on the spot. The survivor was tried before Sir Henry Russell, and found 
guilty of man-slaughter, with that learned recorder’s approbation ; though, if 
there be any authority in lew for a duel beinga crime, it is either murder or 
nothing at ail ; and it isas much a departure from the authority of law to find 
it man-slaughter as to find it no crime. 

The 71st Regiment was stationed in 1807 at Armagh. Major Campbell, 
while sitting after dinner one day at the mess-table, hada slight quarrel with 
Captain Boyd about the mode of giving a particular word of command. After 
the altercation the Major went home, drank tea with his wife, and having made 
some arrangements, returned to the hotel where the mess was held. He order- 
ed lights into a small room, and then sent a message to Captain Boyd, that 
he wished to speak to him. Boyd shortly entered the appartment, the door 
which was instantly closed. In a few minutes shots were heard, and the wait- 
ers, rushing in, found Boyd writhing on the ground, mortally wounded. 
Lieutenant Macpherson, who was accidentally at hand, hurried to the spot, 
and was witnessto the conversation which weighed with such fatal effect 
against Campbell on his trial. 

He heard Major Campbell say, ‘‘On the word of a dying man, was every- 
thing fair?” 

Boyd replied, “Campbell, you have hurried me. You are a bad man,” 

The Major repeated the question, with still greater earnestness, and Boyd 
again answered, “Oh! my , Campbell you know I wanted to wait and 
have friends.”’ 

Tne Major repeated his question a third time, adding, “ Did you not say you 
were ready ?”’ 

To this Boyd assented, but, as before, added, Campbell, you are a bad 
man.” 

He subsequently declared he forgave the Major, and expressed great sympa- 
thy for his situation. 

The real circumstances of the duel are few and simple. When Boyd entered 
the room, hecomplained of the suddenness with which he had been summoned 








is supposed to have passed through the lungs, and lodged in the back-bone. He 
lingered a few days in the greatest agony, and expired. 
rd Camelford, by his will, peremptorily forbade his relatives or friends from 
rosecuting his antagonist, declaring that the contest was of his own seeking. 
he day previous to his death he added a codicil to his will, in which, after sta- 
ting that persons in genera! have a strong attachment to the country which gave 
them birth, and, on their death-beds, usually desire their remaine may be con 
veyed to their native land, however great the distance, to be interred, he con- 
tinues, “‘ I wish my body to be removed, as soon as may be convenient, to a 
country far distant ; to a spot not near the haunts of men, but where the sur- 


from the parade-ground, and expressed a wish that the matter should be defer- 


panied by a threat of proclaiming Boyd a coward, unless he instantly made his 
choice of the pistols that were produced, and took his stand in the corner of the 
room. Boyd, it is said, continued to remonstrate until he was cut shortly by 
Campbell's stern question, ‘Are you ready?” and his agitation prevented him 
from having an equal chance. 

Campbell made his escape from Ireland, and resided for several months, un- 
der a feigned name, at Chelsea; but his mind became so uneasy that he resol- 
ved to surrender himself and take his trial. The duel had been the theme of 





rounding scenery may smile upon my remains.” ‘The place he chose was situa- 
ted on the borders of the Lake of St. Lampierre, in the canton of Berne, and 
three trees stood on the particular spot. ‘The centre tree he desired might be 
taken up, and, his body being there deposited, immediately replaced. ‘ Let 
no monument or stone be placed over my grave.”’ At the foot of this tree, his 
Lordship added, he formerly passed many solitary hours, contemplating the mu- 
tability of human affairs. As a compensation to the proprietors of the spot des- 
cribed, he left them one thousand pounds. He also requested his relatives not 
to go into mourning for him. 

t may be mentioned as a curious fact, that at the time of the duel Lord Ca- 
melford and Mr. Best had a bet of two hundred pour<'s depending, as to which 
of them was the best shot. Both of them were distinguished duellists. 


‘** No men as they so skilful were in fight ; 
Expert in all to duels that belong, 
Train’d up in arms whilst yet they were but young.” 


The relation of Lord Camelford’s death recalls to recollection another fatal 
affair, which would, doubtless, never have occurred, had it not been for the for- 
mer. For that reason we detail the circumstances here, although they did not 
take place for many years afterwards. In 1810 anaval officer inquired of Lieu- 
tenant Cecil if he knew Captain Stackpole, of the Statira. Cecil replied that he 
did, and had the best opinion of him as a brave officer; but added, that he be- 
lieved him capable of occasionally drawing the long bow. This answer was 
publickly talked of in the gun-room of the Statira, and at length reached the 
Captain’s ears, who, having ascertained that the words were spoken, declared 
he would call Lieutenant Cecil to account when and wherever he met with him. 
It was so far fortunate that they did not imeet for four years but the opportu- 
nity at last offered. In 1814 the Statira was lying in the harbour of Port Roy- 
al, Jamaica, and the Argo, of which Cecil was senior Licutenant, entered the 
port. Captain Stackpole immediately sent a message to Lieutenant Cecil de- 
manding a meeting, for the slanderous words he had used. Lieutenant Cecil, 
in reply, said that, four years having clapsed since the words were spoken which 
he was charged with uttering, it was impossible for him to recollect how far they 
were correct or not; but that, as a brother officer and a man of honour had 
—— his words, he could not act otherwise than avow them. Lieutenant 

ecil added that he was willing to make any concession or apology, consistent 
with the character of an officer and a gentleman. This overture of concession 
was, however, rejected by Captain Stackpole, who declared that nothing but a 
meeting would satisfy hin. A meeting took place at the Pallisades next morn- 
ing. When onthe ground, Captain Stackpole offered to accept Lieutenant 
Cecil's apology. Cecil replied, that his antagonist was well known in the ser- 
vice as an unerring shot, and as having been the friend and companion of Lord 
Camelford ;—what then would be thought of his making an apology when he 
had been brought into his present position? “One shot,” he continued, “must 
pass between us, and, if we both escape, which is my earnest prayer, the mat- 
ter may be then accommodated.” Captain Stackpole fell mortally wounded by 
the first shot. Not only it is believed was this the first duel fought by Cecil, but 
the first time he had ever fired a pistol. 

Captain Stackpole was a brave and meritorious Officer ; his challenge to fight 
the Statira against the American frigate the Macedonian had endeared him to 
his crew, and not a man could refrain from tears on learning his fate. 

The conduct of Lieutenant Cecil in this affair was considered so little blama- 
ble, that the Admiral on the station actually promoted him to the vacancy oc- 
casioned by Stackpole’s death ; his mind, however, never recovered the shock, 
and within a few months of the catastrophe he sunk, deeply regretted for his 
many estunable qualities, into a premature grave. : 

In the year 1806 three fatal duels were fought. The first, between Major 
Brookes and Colone! Bolton, occurred at Liverpool, in the month of January 
About a year previous, a quarrel had arisen between these gentlemen which 
would have then led to a meeting, had they not been bound over to keep the 
peace towards each other. ‘This, unfortunately. increased their animosity, and 
each reproached the other with having informed the 


I officers of justice of their 
intention to fight. Inmmediat« ly on the time for which they were bound to kee p 
the peace elapsing, a challenge passed, and a meeting took place. At the first 
fire Majo: Brookes was killed on the spot. The second duel was fought in 


March, between Lieutenant Torrens and Surgeon Fisher, both of the 6th Foot, 


much conversation, and the privacy of the rencontre gave room for the inven- 
tion of calumnious reports, which the Major's flight tended to confirm. He 
was first cousin to Lord Breadalbane ; and his surrender, instead of being view- 
ed as the resultof penitence and remorse, was regarded by too many as a 
a mockery and bravado of justice. Utterly false as the case was, Campbell 
confirmed the prejudices against him by incautiously declaring, ‘“‘ He was sure 
the verdict would be manslaughter.”” The misrepresentation of these innocent 
words produced a strong effect on the minds of the Presbyterians of Armagh. 
His modest and contrict deportment on his trial, and the excellent character gi- 
ven of him by officers of the highest rank, went far towards turning the table 


red until friends wers provided. The Major made a passionate answer, accom- | 





have studiously avoided saying or doing anything which could directly or indi- 
rectly embarrass your Lordship’s administration. 
As Lord Durham's experimental measures have, however, now ended by his 
return, as his Lordship has declared his intention of divulging his opinions, and 
as the pe of Lord Gosford and of the Commissioners of Inquiry who pre- 
ceded Lord Durham have already been frankly thrown before the country, I 
feel, that as several millions have been spent in vainly attempting to search for 
the truth, the outline of my opinion and policy, as contained in my despatches, 
ought, even in justice to my own character, to be no longer withheld from the 
public. 
I am perfectly sensible that in both Houses of the Imperial Parliament many 
who are politically opposed to your Lordship, agreeing in the justness of my 
request, would not refuse in their places to ask of her Majesty’s Government 
that my desire to lay before the country my own calm and deliberate policy and 
opinions upon important questions, as explained in my despatches, should be 
granted ; but as I had much sooner make those opinions known with the liberal 
approbation of her Majesty’s Government than attain my object by seeking as- 
sistance from any party, I respectfully request of you Lordship that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will, now that Lord Durham has returned, be pleased to 
allow me to vindicate my own conduct on retiring from the Government of 
Upper Canada, and to make known to the public the reasons which induced me 
to :nform her Majesty’s Secretary of State in my dispatch No. (_ ), dated 

), 1836, * that I did not agree with the Commissioners of Inquiry, and that, 
as regarded their policy, I had not an idea in common with them.” 

I have the honour to remain, very respectfully, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

To Lord Melbourne, &c. F. B. Heap. 


Downing-street, Dec. 18, 1838. 
Sir,—I beg leave to acknowlegde your letter of the 12th inst. It is for you 
to pursue any course that you may consider to be open to you, but it is impossi- 
ble for me, in the discharge of my public duty, to sanction by my previous ap- 
proval a step so unusual and liable to so much objection. : 
I have the honour to ramain, Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 

— MELBOURNE. 

The Hall, Atherstone, Dec. 20, 1838. 
My Lord,—I have had the honour to receive your Lordship’s communication 
of the 18th instant, as your Lordship in your letter to me of the 26th of Septem- 
ber last has objected to my bringing my case “ before the Privy Council, before 
the Judicial Committee thereof, or before a Committee of such members of the 
Government as it might deem it advisable to select,” and as your Lordship in 
declining also to sanction the request contained in my communication of the 12th 
instant, has left me ‘to pursue any course which I may consider to be open to 
me,” I beg leave very respectfully to inform your Lordship, that as her Majes- 
ty’s Government will not sanction any of my requests, I shall feel myself pre- 
cluded from publishing my dispatches, or from furnishing any one with the num 
bers or dates of those which I am desirous should be produced. 
Having, however, pledged myself before my departure from our North Ameri- 
can colonies that on my arrival in England I would in due time endeavor to make 
known the causes of my abandonment of the government of Upper Canada, I 
shall feel it necessary, by the immediate publication of my correspondence with 
your Lordship, to inform those who are interested in the subject, that if Ihave 
not redeemed that pledge, it is because I have been prevented in honour from 
doing so. 
With a grateful sense of the freedom with which your Lordship in verbal 
— has liberally allowed me without offending you to speak my 
mind. 


Sir F. B. Head, Bart. 


I have the honour to remain, very respectfully, 
Your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant, 
To Lord Melbourne. &c. F. B. Heap. 


————a 
By the Philadelphia. 

The steamer Liverpool arrived at Liverpool on the morning of the 21st, having 
sailed on the 6th. 

The Liverpool made her passage in fourteen days and ten hours. The passen 
gers presented to Capt. Fayrer a gold snuff-box, with a letter in which they com- 
pliment himand his vessel very highly, 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, after a long debate, adopted an 
amended petition for the immediate and total abolition of the duties on corn. 
The original petition was for the melioration of the corn laws, 

Orders had been sent post-haste to Ireland, for the immediate embarkation of 
troops—the 2d Dragoon Guards—for England, in consequence of the disturb- 
ances in the Northern counties. ‘They were embarked in steam-packets, for 
Liverpool. 

The London papers give long accounts of the highly successful first appear- 
ances in Opera—at Paris of Mademoiselle Garcia, sister of Madame Malibran, 
and at Venice of Miss Adelaide Kemble, sister of Mrs. Butler 

The boy who pretended that he had been concealed a year in the Queen’s pa- 
lace, on his final examination confessed that he got in only the day before ke 
was arrested. ‘ 

The French Chamber of Deputies elected M. Dupin their president on the 
\9th of December, at the third ballot. The vote was, for Dupin, 183; Passy, 
178; scattering,4. Of the four vice-presidents, three were clected by the op 
position, namely, Messrs. Calmun, Passy, and Duchatel. The fourth candidate 
was Odillon Barrot. This opposition has been formed by a coalition of the 
Doctrinaires, Tiers, Parti and Gauche. ; 

The evacuation of Ancona by the French troops had been carried into effect. 

The coalition appears to have a decided majority in the Chambers, and it was 
believed that anew ministry would be formed with the Duke de Broglie for its 
head. Thiers and Guizot would probably form part of it. : 

The Duchess of Wirtemberg, (Princess Mary of France,) instead of being 
dead was getting better. , 





in his favour. But one of the witnesses for the defence is said to have exhibit- 
ed a dictatorial air, as ifhis simple word would decide the verdict—and this cir- 
cumstance is reported to have had a fatal influence. The verdict was *‘ gu'l- 
ty of murder,” with a recommendation to mercy en the ground of good charac- 
ter only. 

Sentence of death was pronounced, but, by great exertions, a short respite 
was obtained ; and Mrs. Campbell, who was tenderly attached to her husband 
resolved to proceed to London and solicits the royal mercy. She hastened to 
the sea-eoast ; but found that unexpected circumstances threatened to frustrate 
her hopes. Steam boats were not yet in use. It blew a perfect hurricane ; 
and no reward could tempt the captain of any vessel to venture to sea. While 
she was running up and down the shore in a distracted state, she met a few hum- 
ble fishermen, and these poor fellows no sooner heard the cause of her agony 
than thev offered her their services and their boat, in which she actually cross- 
ed the Channel. Her brave companions not only refused to receive any reward, 
but attended her to the coach-office and followed her several miles on the road, 
prayingGod to bless her and success. On arriving at Windsor with her petit.on, 
it was past eight o'clock, and the King had retired to his apartment ; but the Queen 
compassionating the afflicted wife, presented the memorial that night, and Mrs. 
Campbell received the kindest attention from the whole of the royal family. 
The case was anxiously debated in the Council, but, after a full review of the 
circumstances, it was finally resolved that the law should be permitted to tak« 
its course. Mrs. Campbell, in the mean time, proceeded to Scotland, cheered 
with the hope of obtaining, at least, another respite. She reached Ayr, her pa- 
ternal home, on the very morning that her husband’s corpse was brought thither, 
to repose in the sepulchre of his ancestors. 

When Major Campbell heard that his fate was decided, he prepared to meet 
death with the fortitude ofa soidier, and the resignation of a Christian. A change 
had come over the public mind, and universal sorrow for his fate had taken the 
place of the prejudices, which inaccurate reports of the duel had produced. By 
a strange concurrence of circumstances his own regiment mounted guard round 
the scaffold. A vast multitude occupied every spot from which a view of the 
place of execution could be obtained. The crowds displayed the unusual show 
of all the gentry from the neighbouring country assembled in deep mourning. 
Precisely at noon Major Campbell appeared on the platform, supported by his 
father-in-law. Instantly the brave Highlanders, took off their military bonnets, 
and, with streaming eyes, joined in prayer for the spirit about to be parted from 
its mortal frame. ‘The vast crowd stood uncovered in solemn silence, so that 
the grating of the falling drop was heard to its remotest extremity. One groan 
from the thousands of spectators, for an instant, broke the profound silence, and 
proclaimed that all was over.—United Service Journal 

—EEEE 
LORD MELBOURNE AND SIR FRANCIS HEAD 
The Hall, Atherstone, Dec. 12, 1838. 

My Lord,—Your Lordship is aware that when my retirement from the go- 
vernment of Upper Canada was made known in that province, both Houses of 
the Provincial Parliament petitioned me to lay before them the correspondence 
with her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies which had led to my re- 
signation ; 


. 
Feeling that giving publicity to these documents might embarrass the policy 
of her Majesty's Government, and might also emb 





‘Tass the new measures 
| which new governors were on the point of carrying into effect, I declined to 


; : , : 

pomply with the request of the Legislature, and accordingly retired from my 
’ ai! 7. . hic } slin ‘ al ‘ hd 

cost in silence, since which time I have declined tv take any part im politics, and 


The Bank of Belgium had stopped payment—an event which caused no little 
sensation and alarm at Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, &c. The creditorshad hada 
meeting. and agreed to allow the Bank a delay of three months. 

The papers announce the death of Field Marshal Prince Werde, of Bavaria, 
distinguished in the Napoleon wars. He was in the 72d year of his age. 

The speech of the Queen of Portugal, at the opening of the Cortes on the 
9th of December, isin the London papers of the 24th. It presents nothing of 
interest : 

The Handelsblad (Dutch paper) affirms that the British Government has no- 
lified the government of Belgium, that the first gun fired on its part will be con- 
sidered a declaration of war against Europe. 

Despatches from India had been received in London the 21st, declaring the 
intention of the Governor-General to assemble a British force for service across 
the Indus. It has been found necessary to declare war against the Chief of Ca- 
bool and other allies of Persia. Mr. M’Neill, her Majesty’s envoy, has been 
compelled by the refusal of his just demands, and by a systematic course of dis- 
respect towards him by the Persian Government to quit the court of the Shah 
and to make a public declaration of the cessation of all intercourse between the 
two Governments.—The Governor by express order of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has communicated to the Shah that the advance of the Persian army into 
Afghanistan is regarded as an act of hostility. . 


LORD DURHAM’S PLAN FOR CANADA. 

A letter from Quebec is published in the Courier of the 24th, professing to 
give an outline of what Lord Durham, intends to propose in Parliament, respect- 
ing the Canadas. Its principal features are, 

To abolish the name of Canada, and divide the two provinces into four, with 
the names of Quebec, Montreal, Kingston and Toronto—these, with the pro- 
vinces of New Brunswick, &c., to bear the general name of British North 
America. 

This British N. A. to have a secretary and office for itself in London, and be 
governed by viceroy, 

_Each province to have its own Legislature, and the whole country to be di- 
vided into municipalities, the people thereof electing their own officers. 

The clergy reserves, Jesuits’ estates, and all funds for education to be thrown 
into one general fund, and distributed among the school districts. 

Each province to send one or more members to the British Parliament. 

Great arrangements to be made for internal improvement and for steam navi- 
gation with England. 

London, Dec. 24.—Tno o’clock—The English funds have been a little upon 
the advance since this morning. Consols are 932 buyers for the opening We 
have no alteration to notice in the foreign market or in the value of shares 


LORD DURHAM AND THE PEOPLE OF SUNDERLAND. 
London, Dec. 14th, 1638. 

Sir—I request you to be assured of the sincere pleasure with which I have 
received the address of the inhabitants of the borough of Sunderland, which 
you have transmitted to me. 

Every manifestation of sympathy, every proof of esteem and confidence, 
emanating from my fellow-countrymen, must, at all times, be highly gratifying 
to me, especially at a moment like the present, when I have been subjected to 
such unmerited oppression; but, when these declarations proceed from those 
who, like the inhabitants of Sunderland, are connected with me by the closest 


ties, both public and private, their warmth and cordiality must naturally inspire 
me with feelings of the most affectionate gratitude 
rhe approbation which the meeting has been pleased to express of my 
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duct as Governor-General of British North America is very grateful tome. I 
am proud to say that the same sentiment pervades all the loyal-affected inhabi- 
tants of of the Provinces, of which the government had been entrusted to me 
by her Majesty. 

I have won their confidence by an impartial system cf administration, by the 
most unremitting and laborious attention to their interests, and by repeated 
proofs that I was determined not to relax my exertions until I had placed the 
general government of those important colonieson a sure and permanent basis. 

I deeply regret that I have not been permitted to terminate there what had 
been so auspiciously commenced. But [ still hope, that, encouraged and for- 
tified by the support of the people of England, I may yet be enabled to accom- 
plish this important duty in Parliament; and thus provide for the security of 
the Colonies,—their permanent connexion with the British empire,—and the 
due protection and encouragement of those great commercial interests which 
are and ever must be, identified with their prosperity. 

I am, Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 
To the Mayor of Sunderland. Dura. 


————— 
LEGISLATURE OF NOVA-SCOTIA. 
Halifax Jan 19. 
On Monday, at 2 o'clock his Excellency came down in the usual state to the 
Council Chamber, and open the Session with the following 
SPEECH. 
Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council. 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly: 

The Loyalty for which Nova Scotia has always been conspicuous, was ne- 
ver more cordially expressed than in your joint Address, congratulating Her 
Majesty on her accession to the Throne nor more pleasingly exhibited than in 
the rejoicings which took place in all parts of the Province on the occasion of 
her Coronation. Such being the general feeling towards our beloved Sovereign, 
I could not open the present Session in a more acceptable manner than by ac- 
quainting you ‘that her Majesty received, with gratitude and satisfaction, the 
assurance of your devoted attachment to her Person and Government; and 
that, in promoting the interests of her faithful subjects in this Colony, the 
Queen will discharge one of the most grateful duties of the station to which it 
has pleased Divine Providence to call her.” 

In the full enjoyment of this last and great blessing, we cannot but deeply 
lament that our loyal brethren in the Canadas are not equally favored; and f 
am assured that, while admiring the noble stand which they have successfully 
made against the late nefarious attempts to sever their connexion with the 
Parent Kingdom, you will sincerely feel for the sufferings of the families of 


these brave men who have fallen while defending the authority of their own 
dearest rights. 


You cannot have failed to observe, with high satisfaction, that every act | trust reposed you, in my opinion, does you much injustice. 


of her Majesty’s government relating to these Colonies, have clearly indicated 
her firm resolved to withstand all attempts to destroy or waken her supremacy 
over them. 

It affords me gratification that it is contemplated to substitute Steam Pack- 
ets for the sailing vessels now employed inthe conveyance of the Mails be- 
tween Great Britain and Halifax. 

To secure the attainment of all the advantages anticipated from this arrange- 
ment, the co-operation of the Legislature of the several Colonies to the bene- 
fited by it is essential; and I obey her Majesty’s commands in submitting the 
matter to your consideration, and inviting you to assist in improving the Mail 
routes, and to afford such other facilities as may depend on you, with a view to 
increased expedition inthe communication between this place, New-Brunswick 
and Quebec. 

Her Majesty trusts that this measure, involving as it does, considerable ad- 
ditional expenditure by the Mother Country, will prove beneficial to the Public, 
and give satisfaction to the Colonies 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

I have ordered the accounts for last year, and the Estimates for the present 
year, to be laid before you, and I have the fullest reliance on your readiness to 
make due provision for the several branches of the public service. 

Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

Your address complaining of the habitual violation by American citizens of 
the treaty subsisting between Great Britain and the United States, on the sub- 
ject of the Fisheries, has engaged the serious attention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and, you will be happy to learn, that it has been determined for the 
future, to station an armed force on the coast of Nova Scotia to enforce a more 
strict observance of the provisions of the Treaty by the Americans ; and that 
her Majesty’s Minister at Washington has becn instructed to invite the friendly 
co-operation of the Government of the United States for that purpose. ; 

The most attentive consideration has also been given to your several other 
Addresses in the last Session,—and it will be my duty to lay before you the 
replies which her 5 am has been graciously pleased to return to them. 

As many of the Members who came from a distance must be inconvenienced 
by being detained long in Halifax, I rely on your continued assiduity in the 
discharge of your respective duties; and you may be assured of my ready con- 
currence in all"measures which may appear conducive to the real advantage 
and welfare of this happy Province. 

—_— 


LETTER FROM ONE OF THE CAPTIVE PATRIOTS. 


The following letter from one of the captive Patriots, we find in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Citadel of Quebec, Jan. 29, 1839 

Dear Father :—The last time I wrote to you, I think I mentioned that I was 
out of health. I was so in reality, and had but little hopes of recovery. The 
Doctor who attended me said that I had the consumption, and was past the hope 
of being cured. I was in this state of health when we, the American prison- 
ers, were ordered to Quebec. The journey, which was by water, had a salu- 
tary effect upon me, and I regained my health soon after our arrival here, which 
I have enjoyed remarkably well since. 

There are now eight of us confined together in the fort, viz :—T. J. Suther- 
land, T. R, Culver, B. F. Pow, A. W. Partridge, H. L. Hull, Squire Thayer, 
Nathan Smith and myself. 

Doctor Theller and Col. Dodge were confined with us until 15th Oct. ; when 
they made their escape ; two others and myself were taken. I have since that 
seen an extract from a speech made by Theller in New York, in which he states 
that we were buried under ground, manacled like slaves, and fed like hogs. I 
have two reasons for contradicting this account of his 

First, I consider that I owe it as a duty to those under whose charge we are ; 
and secondly to remove any uneasiness that you might feel on account of my 
Situation. 

I shall not speak of my treatment before we came here, but immediately after 
our arrival at this place, a regular allowance was given us, consisting of one 
pound of bread per day for each man, one pound of pork or fresh beef, as we 
chose, for each man per day ; and the allowance of potatoes, tea, coffee, sugar, 
salt, pepper, washing soap and candles was so liberal, that we have always had 
plenty, after exchanging as much of it for butter as furnishes us with all we 
need of that article. 

The room in which we are confined is large and convenient. In it is a good 
stove, on which we do our cooking—a privilege that was granted at our own re- 


guest. We have plenty of wood, comfortable beds and plenty of table furni- 
ture, and our clothing washed for us. In reality, we want for nothing but our 
liberty. We know not when we shall obtain that, but I think it will not happen 


until our countrymen learn that it is not worth their while to fight for a people 
who slip the halter on their neck for a reward. 

The officers of the garrison are very kind to us, and furnish us with books 
and papers, which enable us to spend much of our time quite agreeably. We 
spend much of our time in reading, sometimes we sing, at others we tell sto- 
ries, whistle, fife, and dance, and when all other sources of amusement fail, 
rather than be idle, Sutherland will commence a quarrel, and that completely 
fills up our time. 

On Christmas we had a merry-making. After partaking of an excellent 
Supper, the commandant of the garrison presented us with two bottles of brandy 
and one of rum, with loaf sugar and nutmeg, and fifty segars—we made it go 
off about right. 

You may thus judge of the truth of Theller’s statements; and his account 
of our situation is not more false than an article which he has caused to be pub- 
lished concerning the capture of the schooner Anne. He states that his men 
were all cowards and ran below leaving him to fight the battle alone. It is very 
true that some of the men ran below, not liking the smell of powder and the 
lead which was dealt out very liberally by our enemies, but nothing could be 
more false than to say that all were cowards There were men who fought as 
long as there was a loaded musket or cartouch to be found, and when all means 
of defence had failed us, scorned to seek safety below until the schooner was 
boarded. Not so with the courageous Theller, who when he thought that all 
was lost staggered back and fell into the hold pretending to be wounded, though 
as it happened he never could make it appear that the skin was broken at all ; 
poor man, he has seven balls through his hat but unfortunately he could never 
show them. His sword was shot off at the hilt, while he held it drawn in his 
hand ; but, bad luck to him, I happened to see him break it himself, by striking 
it on the wheel of the cannon. I am perfectly willing that he should be ac- 


— brave, when he can do so without making all, the rest of us cow- 
ards, 
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| must bring the island to ruin and decay 
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The reason that I have not written oftener is the uncertainty of letters reach- 
ing you. You cannot possibly conceive the anxiety I feel to hear from you, as 
I have not a slip from you since I left home, and I beg as the greatest blessing 
you can possibly bestow upon me, that if you receive this, you will not sleep 
nee write a letter, directed to me, an American prisoner, Citadel of Que- 
bec, Lower Canada. It will be necessary that you pay the postage to the lines, 
and I shall be very likely to receive it. I must conclude, and subscribe myself 
your affectionate son, CHAUNCEY PARKER. 

Enos Parker, West Bloomfield, Oakland Co., State of Michigan. 


Ee 


DETROIT.—THE LATE INVASION OF CANADA. 


[In consequence of charges of insincerity having been made against Mr Mc- 
Donell, Collector of the Port of Detroit, in his official capacity durmg the recent 
outrages—the following correspondence has been published which we have been 
requested to copy.] 

Collector’s Office, Detroit, January 14, 1839. 

Sir,—In this morning’s Advertiser there is an article published, entitled the 
“ Battle of Windsor,” and purporting “to have been published under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the most respectable citizens on the other side.” I call 
your attention to the following paragraph in said document: “ most unfortunate- 
ly, General Brady, too, deceived by the same circumstances and depending up- 
on Judge McDonell, to have the steamer Champlain, (the only boat not laid up 
or in the employ of the United States) rendered useless by the removal of the 
valves, relaxed also in his accustomed vigilance. Judge McDonell did not dis- 
charge the trust reposed in him, and our watchful foes, possessed of ail these 
circumstances, took advantage of them, and at one o'clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 4th of December. about 240 of them seized the Champlain.” 

Justly appreciating the high standing which you have attained in the estima- 
tion of your fellowscitizens, I am confident that this foul slander must have 
struck you with as much surprise as myself; and although confident, here, where 
all the facts have been judicially investigated, it will receive but little credence 
yet,—yjustice to my reputation demands of me its instant and public refutaion. 
Will you do me the favor then, of stating my whole conduct during the late 
‘* Patriot” movements, and especially as relates to the Champlain, as far as 
the same has fallen under your observation, which will oblige truly, 

Your most obedient servant, Joun McDonnett, 

Brigadier General Brady, U. S. Army. 


Detroit, January, 15, 1839. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your -note of last even- 
ing, calling my attention to an article in the Advertiser of yesterday morning 
purporting to be an account of the “ Battle of Windsor.” 
That part of the report which charges you with having failed to discharge the 
It is true that your 
assurances to me the evening before that affair, that you had good reason to be- 
lieve the engine of the Champlain had been rendered useless, and you had the 
promise of Mr. Eldred, that she should not fall into the hands of the patriots, 
were the reasons why I did not order out the Erie that evening ; but from the 
activity, vigilance and anxiety, exhibited by you, at all times, since the com- 
mencement of the late patriot disturbances, and your evident desire to perform 
your duty to your country to the extent of your power, have been sufficient 
pledges to me, that nothing but deep deception practised upon you, could have 
led to the result which we all so much deplore. 
I am sir, with due respect, yours, &c 


H. BRADY. 
Hon John McDonnell, Collector of the port of Detroit, &c. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, Sta 9 per cent prem. 


— GENE AMBION. | 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY FEBRUARY 9, 1839. 


By the Philadelphia, which arrived some days since, we received London pa- 
pers to the 24 of Dec. We have inserted elsewhere a few extracts. 

The intelligence from India is more favourable. Despatches of the 1st of 
Oct. from Lord Auckland, Governor General, announce that arrangements have 


| been made with the northern tribes and Princes, which tend to place the British 


possessions in greater security. Our files, however, are imperfect, and we are 
not able from the information that has reached us, to estimate with accuracy 
the value of the information that has been received. The Great Western, how- 
ever, if she sailed on her appointed day, must be near our shores, which wil! 
bring us all the desired details 

We insert the correspondence of Sir Francis Head with Lord Melbourne, and 
much regret the issue thereof. The correspondence must be highly important 
to the interests of the Canadas, and we truly hope that some member of Par- 


liament will early move for its production 





By the Emily, from Kingston, we have accountsto the 2d ult. Much diffi- 
culty is experienced in prevailing on the emancipated Negroes to work. ‘They 
demand five shillings per diem, a sum wholly impossible for the sugar planters 
to pay at the present value of the staple article. There would seem to be a 
desire on the part of the government at home to exact good terms for the 
blacks, at the sacrifice of the interestsof the whites. Sir Lionel Smith, a brave 
officer and well disposed man, is brought into frequent collision with the inhabi- 
tants, in consequence of carrying into effect the designs of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, who are, for the most part, wholly ignorant of the true character of 
the negro, and take the most absurd measures in regard to him. It is most 
injudicious to create discord between the masters and labourers, at this crisis, 
on the subject of wages, because that is a point that will always, in the long 
run, regulate itself. The grand objects should be to induce the negro to re- 
sume his industrious occupations—to reconcile him to his former master, and 
preserve his attachment to the estate on which he was born, and where all his 
his affections are centered, and thus make him a good subject and an honest 
industrious, and peaceable man; instead of which, the philosophers in Downing 
street, by sanctioning this demand for unreasonable and impracticable wages, 
produce nething but discord and consequent idleness, a state of things that 
Suppose the emancipated persons 
did in the outset work for a lower rate of wages than might be desirable, would 
not that be less evil than demanding too much, and establishing a system of 
idleness and discord? We think the Queen’s Ministers are bound to put a 
period to the present state of things by exerting their influence with their black 
protegés, and inducing them to accept a reasonable and moderate compensation 
for their services until matters assume a more orderly and defined shape, so that 
the price of labour may fix and regulate itself. 





Sir George Arthur has returned from his long and fatiguing tour to the west, 
where we are led to believe his Excellency found matters in a favourable state. 
The late reports of a new outrage contemplated at Detroit we trust are un- 
founded. The Sandwich Herald of the 29th ult. is entirely silent on the sub- 
We fervently hope that these atrocities are drawing to a close 

The House of Assembly of New Brunswick, has voted £1000 for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of those brave men in Canada, who have fallen in 
defending their homes and their liberties against the piratical atttacks of the 
sympathisers and mock patriots. 


ject. 


This vote was passed in a full house, and was 
received with three cheers, in which the house and strangers in the gallery 
equally participated. 





We have received the first number of the ‘ Colonial Gazette,” published in 
London, to be devoted to the “ dissemination of Colonial intelligence gene- 
rally.” Whether this implies that the new journal in question will take no de- 
cided character as to its political views, we know not—future numbers will, 
however, reveal this to us. Should it be uter in its politics, or epicene, it 
cannot become a journal of authority or of opinion, and will soon sink into a 
mere regisaae of dry details of Colonial events. Of this character, indeed, is the 
number before us. Allowance, we admit, should be made for the difficulties 


We will take 


the liberty of giving one slight hint to the editor,}namely, that the Colonial 


attending a first issue, and we hope for improvement hereafter. 


system and Colonial politics are ess CoNnSERVATIVE, 


Concert in aid of the Funds of the St. George's Society.—In our last we an- 


nounced this concert, and have now the warmest satisfaction in stating that it 
was attended by a numerous and fashionable auditory, chiefly persons from or 
connected with the Old Country. It was impossible to observe the warm and 


chivalrous feeling that pervaded the assembly without experiencing sensations 


of pride and exultation at the spirit which had brought so ma 
gether. 








ny individuals to- 


But not only the hearers were thus benevolently impressed, the principal 
performers were actuated by the same sentiments and freely gave their ser- 
vices. ‘ The time of professional persons is their capital, and a very precious 
one it 1s; we owe it therefore to those who so liberally came forward on the 
occasions to name them individually ; and sure we are that when an opportu- 
nity shall serve they will be severally remembered for their kindness. The 
vocal volunteers were, Mesdames Horn, Morley, and Miss Aldridge, Signor De 
Begnis, Messrs. Horn, Morley, Andrews, and Horn, junr. :—the instrumental 
volunteers were Mr. Horn, (Pianoforte & Conductor), Mr. Hughes (Violin & 
leader), Mr. Davis, (flute), and Sig. Ribas (Obee); one vocalist not named here 
withdrew on account of some point of etiquette! and Mr. Penson, who had 
volunteered, was restrained by his medical adviser from venturing out. The 
performance was signally-a brilliant one ; and when, by way of finale, the na- 
tional anthem of “ God save the Queen,” was to be sung, the audience rose as 
with one simultaneous resolve, and the chorus was resounded from every “ heart 
and voice,” with as deep a devotion as though it had been uttered at the 
Altar. 

The result has been a handsome addition to the charitable funds ; and sug- 
gests to us a plan which on a future occasion be may advantageously put in 
execution. Instead of the City Hotel, engage the Chatham Street Chapel which 
will hold between two and three thousand people ; let the three societies, of St. 
George’s, St. Andrew’s, and St. Patrick’s combine, let each society use its best 
individual efforts to sell the tickets of that Society, and receive the profits aris- 
ing out of its own sale, after defraying its equal shere of the general expense, 
This would be a saving of expense even while the performance might be a bril- 
liant one, and would cause an honourable emulation among the societies not to 
be the last in the race of benevolence. 





GEOLOGY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Dr. Gesners’ first report to his Excellency Major General Sir John Harvey, 
&c. &c., has just reachedus. We congratulate the inhabitants of New Bruns- 
wick on the commencement of such an important survey, and that more parti- 
cularly as it has been intrusted to such an able and truly enthusiastic Geolo 
gist, as Dr. Gesner—who has already distinguished himself by an excellent 
work on “* The Geology & Mineralogy of Nova Scotia.” We know that he 
has spent many years in his native Province, Nova Scotia, in explaining, labo- 
riously, the hidden richess of nature connected with his favourite science, he is 
therefore peculiarly well qualified for accomplishing the task which he has un- 
dertaken in New Brunswick. As the results of this first partial survey have 
been so eminently successful, we trust, that the Legislature may be sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of the subject to continue it until the whole 
Province shall be surveyed in a complete and scientific manner—such a survey 
has long been a desideratum both in a scientific and a commercial point of view. 
We expressed our opinion on this subject in the Albion ten years ago; and 
have been long satisfied, however much the inhabitants of the Province have 
valued the beautiful growth of timber with which its surface abounds, that the 
bowels of the earth contain treasures far more important and valuable to the 
future interests of the Colony, treasures too, which the enterprise and industry 
of many future centuries will fail to exhaust. 

It must be obvious to every one, that, among the numerous advantages to be 
derived from the navigation of the Atlantic by steam, none will be of more im- 
portance to the British North American Colonies, than the application of re- 
sources of this description, which they are known to possess. The value of the 
British Provinces will never be justly estimated by the Mother Country, until 
their mines and minerals are required to supply a demand, either created b 
necessity, or resulting from economy. In consequence of having coal on eac 
side of the Atlantic, Great Britain will possess an unlimited power in America, 
both in peace and in war. As that important article has only been discovered 
in Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and probably does not exist in the East- 
ern Republican States; it may clearly be perceived what an elevated posi- 
tion these two Colonies hold, in regard to the future destinies of the New 
World , 

New Brunswick is certainly in advance of other British Colonies in searching 
for her hidden treasures: and, by having the control of all her minerals, offers 
the best stimulus to the industry of her mhabitants, and to the introduction of 
foreign capital. 

Lead and copper have been found on the coast ; these, however, with a num- 
ber of other curious mineral productions, both valuable and interesting, are of 
less importance than the vast quantity of coal and iron, situated upon an ex- 
tensive river, capable of giving vent to all the productions of the country. In 
the above report, one of the diameters of the New Brunswick coal-field is 
stated to be no less tham one hundred and thirty miles; and, being intersected 


by the river St. John, its position is most favourable for profitable mining oper- 
ations. 




















*,* A very general opinion seems to prevail, founded on letters received by 
the Philadelphia, that neither the Liverpool nor the Western sailed from Eng- 
land at the time appointed. 

We trust that a perusal of the present number will satisfy our numerous 
readers, that the long absence of the packets has not in any degree impaired 
our ability to present to them an interesting paper. 

Regular sets of the New Series, commencing with the present year, are still 
to be obtained at this office. 





The Toronto Patriot has at length done us partial justice by republishing the 
article from the Albion of the 24th of November, but the Editor refuses to dis- 
avow the falsehoods of Milesius, unless we prove they have been injurious to 
us. Does he not know that Milesius charged us on two separate occasions with 
clandestinely publishing two editions of the Albion, one for circulation in Ca- 
nada, and the other for circulation in the United States? Is this not injurious? 
If his imputation be founded in fact, the fact can surely be made to appear, 
and we therefore once more call upon the Editor of the Patriot, either to prove 
or disavow this injurious charge. The Editor of the Patriot knows its false- 
hood, and we must insist on his doing us justice in this particular, also, be | 
fore he demands any thing exculpatory of himself from us. 

The Patriot, by way of under plot, has taken up a paragraph from the Emi- 
grant, and charged it uponus. We are sorry for this, because it obliges us to 
advert to a subject which we never intended should appear in the Albion. We 
leave the Patriot to explain the whole matter to its readers, while we content 
ourselves with expressing our surprise at the meagre defence it has set up. A 
“rascal,” we are told, stole into the Patriot office while the “devils” were 
dining, and then and there exchanged a letter in a word, which made that word 
mean something very different, and having performed this piece of wickedness, 
the “rascal ’’ made off in the direction of the Herald office, and nothing more 
was ever heard of him! Thisis certainly a very singular tale, and as the Editor 
of the Patriot will not admit explanations for unavoidable errors in others, he 
has no right to expect any particular indulgence on that score himself. He de- 
nied that the word “ invasion” was an error with us, how then can he expect 
us to receive this marvellous explanation of his own delinquences ? 





Leisure Hours.—By John A. Laskey. A small volume of poems under this 
title has just come to hand, published in St. Johns, New-Brunswick They are 
chiefly on Scripture subjects, and breathe a fervent spirit of devotion 

Fomily Visitor and Silk Culturer—This is a clever weekly publication upon 
a popular plan, intended for the information of the many. It isedited by 
odore Dwight, and is illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. It is neatly got up, 
and the subjects are well handled. This work is also published in monthly 
parts. 2. 

Burton's Gentleman's Magazine—‘The editor of this clever periodical has 
successfully brought it through three volumes, and the contents, which are al- 
together original, consisting of criticisms and lighter literary matter, are deser- 
vedly held in much estimation. The work is well deserving of patronage and 
we trust it is accorded to a satisfactory degree, 

New York Literary Gazette—This is the title of a new weekly periodical, 
the second numberof which lies before us It is @ very neat quarto of eight 
pages, the typographical execution of which is ¢ xcellent, and the matter good. 
[t is perhaps too much filled with fragments, and inclined to the opposite ex- 
treme of a paper published three or four years ago, under the same title. 

The Ruins of Athens, and other Poems. By @. Hill. Boston. Otis, Broader 
& Co. We have just received a copy of this work, and have not yet had 
liesure to examine it. The author is most favourably spoken of in the literary 
circles, and we doubt not the work w Ul well repay the perusal, 

Unitsd States Magazine and Democratee Review —The thirteenth number of 
this periodical has just appeared, ¢ mbracing a large variety of matter, and ably 
conducted according to the political bearing of its editors. It contains an etched 





portrait of Benjamin Franklin Butler. 
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FONDEST AFFECTIONS STILL CLING TO HOME. 


ra of The Ambassadress ; also, at her Majesty's Theatre and the Concerts of the Nobility, by Mad. Grisi, Mad. Albertazzi, Mrs. Bishop, 


inti iss Rainforth, in the O 
Ballad, sung with rapturous applause by Mad. Cinti Damoreau, and Miss Rainberts, © New York, Millet, 375 Broadway. 


Mrs. Shaw, Miss Shirreff, 


ANDANTE CON MOTO. 


Love Not for these But for the 






roam, Fondest af - fections still cling to Home! fondest 


Home ! there’s a magic e’en in the name | 
Cottage cr Palace still ’tis the same, 
Fond hearts may sever, true ones may roam, | 





kind hearts still beating there : 


Miss Romer, Mad. Vestris, &c. Composed by D. F. E. Auber. 









’Tis not the valley, mountain, and grove, Haunts of my Childhood—scenes of my 


may be brighter but ne’er beguile 








ritard i 


af - fec - tions still cling to Home! 


But their affections still cling to Home ! 
*Tis not the valley, mountain, and grove, 
Haunts of my Childhood, scenes of my Love 








Vavieties. 


Balance of Europe —Two worthy, but not very particular M. P.’s were one 
evening down to the House of Commons, discussing politics as well as their 
cups and hiccups would permit them—one said, solemnly— 

Europe’s true balance must not be o’erthrown, 
To which the other replied— 
D—n Europe’s balance—try to keep your own. 

Many owners of gardens near cities in Persia are accustomed to charge a 
certain sum to visitors, who are allowed to eat as much fruit as they please. 
The Persians, who must invent a joke upon every thing, state that at Cabeol 
the eaters of fruit are weighed on entering and on coming out of the gardens, | 
and charged for the differ.nce ; and they tell how that a certain wag put stones 
in his pocket, which he threw away in the garden, so that when he had eaten | 
his fill of fruit, and was weighed on coming out, he was found lighter than when 
he had gone in—a problem which had long puzzled the wise men of “ the city 
of the hundred thousand gardens.” 

The following is a Persian’s opinion of the English in India :—* If two men | 
quarrel about a country, they step in to adjust the dispute, and turn both out.” | 


Singular Performance.—An officer who served under the Emperor Napoleon | 
has accomplished a singular performance of patient industry, to which he devot- | 
ed three whole years. After the fall of Napoleon, having procured some of the | 
hair of the Emperor, of Maria Louisa, and of the King of Rome, he formed a| 
medallion containing the address of General Bonaparte to the army of Italy, on | 
the summit of the Alps—‘ Soldiers ! we descend from these rocks like an im- 
petuous torrent, and we will conquer the immense plains which meet our won- 
dering eyes. Then shall victory dispense happiness to all.” ‘This little speech, | 
which in the original French contains about 150 letters, 1s easily read with a | 
good glass, although the space occupied is almost inconceivably small. To 
add to the interest that the little work alone would excite, several general offi- 
cers, and among others General Bertrand, have certified that the material is the 
hair of the three illustrious personages mentioned.—French Paper. 











THE TABLE AND THE ALTAR! 
I differ, but with reverence, from those | 
Whosay the “Tarte” is no“ Axtar.” There, 
Have I not seen a beauteous victim stand, 
And though no blood was shed, yet youth and health, 
And the mind’s peace—young hope—nay life itself, 
Not rushing forth, but drop by drop distilled, 
All from what passed at that sad hour—were lost. 
Was it not then an Altar—was there not 
A Priest, a Victim and a Sacririce? 


Thunder and Lightning —We were highly amused the other morning in | 
hearing a discussion under our window onthe storm of the previous night 
The interlocutors appeared to be two Irishwomen and a man who had evident- | 
ly beena soldier. ‘Did ye ever see such lightnin’, there was one flash all | 
red and greenish with it,” said one of the women ; to which the other halfas- ! 
senting replied “‘ Aye, Ma’am! but what I did see was blue, faced with red 
like.”” ** That's the ticket,” said the pensioner, that’s the uniform of the 'tille- | 
ry’ (artillery !) that’s the true thuxner and lightnen, when I was a bombardier | 
under Colonel Dickson, at the siege of Saint Bastiuwm.” 


Golden Rule.—In reflections on the absent, go no further than you would go 
if they were present. ‘I resolve (says Bishop Beveridge) never to speak of a 
man’s virtues before his face, nor of his faults behind his back.” A golden rule, 
the observation of which would at one stroke, banish from the earth flattery 
and defamation. ’ 





ONDON SPLIT PEAS FOR SOUP—75 bushels, landed this day from ship Montreal! 
in prime order. It is unnecessary to enter into any details of the excellent quality 
of these Peas, either for soup or pease puddings—if boiled, without any previous soak- 
ing, insoft (rain preferable) water, they will in less than two hours be reducedto a 
€ravy ; it may be observed by the way, to prevent too much saltness, 
corned pork is agreatimprovement. Price 18 cents per quart or 6 
to hotels by the bushel on moderate terms. 
Aliso, first quality white Beans for Baking, 12} cents per. qt. 
Also, Shakers’ Parched Corn ; Pulverised Thyme ; Sage and other culinary Herbs in 
bottles ; Bird Seed, of every sort ; Oat Meal and Embden Grotts, &c. &c : 
I> Store open from 6AM. to 9PM. Parcels sent to “ato ‘mae 
GEO. C. THORBURN 
b [Feb.9-3t} 41 John street 


that parboiling the 
2+ cents the half peck 


ENDERSON GREENE & CO, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 377 Broadway 
second door below White street, New York H. G. & Co. have constantly for sale 
on the lowest terms a comp'ete assortment of Scho »1, Classical and Miscellaneons books, 
Peasy ne &c. All new works can be had as soon as issued from the 
isiting Cards warranted to be engraved by Mr. Perkins in! most elegant and spl 
: grav ‘ s in his st ant and splen- 
did style, Books, music, &c. bound in av ie sgiaiaacansea 


ery variety of style: 
HENDERSON GREENE & THEODORE TRIVETT. 
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Footsteps may wander hearts cannot 








love of its own sunny Isle 























Not for these only shed I a tear, 
But for the kind hearts still beating there. 
But for the kind hearts still beating there. 





BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 

C= GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 
will be principally conducted) he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find him a 

SKIIful and scientific master of the profession. Dec23-3m. 
HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi~ 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c. 


Nov 17-¥ 








by 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 
141 Chesnut Street. 





THE HUMAN EYE. 
D*. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 203 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
tothe DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eve examined with the powerfal optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect tue siightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep l 

EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. The trade supplied at the lowest 
wholesale prices. 

New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. 





DAVIS & HORN. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
NEW YORK & LIVERPOOL. 
The regular days of sailing of the Steam Ships ‘* ROYAL WILLIAM ” and “ LIVER- 
POOL” are fixed as follows: 
The ROYAL WILLIAM, Ligvut. WM, Swainson. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
The LIVERPOOL, Lieut. R. J. Fayrer. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
10th January, 1939. 5th February, 1839. 


lst March, F 26th Merch, “ 
19th April, * 14th May, “ 
17th June, os 2d July, “ 
26th July, bad 


20th August, s6 
Sth October, “ 
26th November, “ 


13th September, ‘ 
Ist November, * 
20th December, 

The Royal William will leave Liverpool as above mentioned, and sail from New York 
on the 14th January. 

Her character for speed and safety are already well established. She is divided into 
sections by water tight iron bulkheads, which plan has given such security and confi- 
dence to the public. 

The Liverpool is a splendid and powerful new steam ship, 1150 tons burthen, and 468 
horse power: her cabin accommodations are in the most approved style for the comfort 
and convenience of passengers. 

Fare to Liverpool, in the after cabin, thirty Guineas ($163 33-100) 
thirty Guineas ($140), for which, wines and stores are furnished. 
servants, half price. No second cabin passengers taken. 

An experienced Surgeon will accompany each vessel. 

Letters will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. A bag 
will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, which, in addition to the 
ship’s money, will be charged with the regular English postage from Liverpool to the 
= of departure from Exgland to the Continent, which port should be designated on the 
etters. 

For passage or freight from New York apply personally or by letter, to 

(Jan. 26) ABM. BELL & CO, Agents, 28 Pine st. 

STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1240 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
New York to Bristol. 
In consequence of pressing solicitations from a number of passengers and merchants, 


the sailing days of the above ship have been altered, and sheis now appointed to sail, for 
the present year, as follows :— 
From Bristol 
19th January, 
8th March. 
27th April. 
15th June. 
3d August, 


; in the fore cabin, 
Children under 13, and 





From New York. 

13th February, 

3rd April, 

22d May. 

10th July, 

28th August. 

2ist September. 16th October, 
9th November. 4th December. 

Fare to Bristol, in main Saloon and Cuddy Stxte-rooms, 35 guineas, in fore or lower 
Saloon, 30 guineas. Steward’s fees £1,10. Children under 13 and servants, half price. 
No second class or steerage passengers taken. 

For freight and passage from New York, apply to 
{(Jan5. } 


RICHARD IRVIN, 
98 Front Street: 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the lst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. . 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
From Havre on the 24th March, July and November 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May. September and January 
Agent in New York 


BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre ; 


BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, I6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 








packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, vis. 
Ships. Masters. Days of os from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “oo “ 1, July GI GMa 1, * &, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. & *  * BMT * 16, © 6, Bot. I, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, < 636, April 8 6 Sven ££ *§ BH UF CUD 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, jJan. 6, “ 9 “* 36) * 36, * 4G, Oct. J, 
Francois Ist, W. W. Pell, ‘“ 16, May 8, “ 24,)Marchl, “ 16, “ 6, 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, 4, 6“ 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 6, Nov. 2B, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘ 24 /April 1, “ 16, “ 
Albany, J.Johnston, jr. ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 16, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegapt accommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im- 
ciating wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, willbe forwarded by their Bore free of all charges except the expenses s¢ 
tually incurred } BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 








every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| ork. London, 
St. James, W Hi. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B.Griffing, | *“ 10, “ 10, °° yy ¢: & © » * WW, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, } * 20, ‘ 20, ‘“ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Fed. 1, dune i, Ot. 4, °* 2 * , * &, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10,  10,) = - & ©* > 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | * 20, “ 20, “ 20,April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, March], July 1, Nov. 1,, * 17, “ 17, “& 7, 
Samson, R. Sturges, i*# hfe * ws, *  * By, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, q, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “Mm “KH © 10,| ‘eg * &* ww, 
Westminster, G. Moore, <2, ~~ @, “ B.Wune 7, Oct. 7, Fee. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman strest, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 








Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

< York. P. Liverpool. _ 
Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
yt cma zuempeen, se 1, . + = sg Sept. i, Jan. 1 May 1, 
rpheus, ailey, “ ‘ r i “ . ’ 
Rosclus, Collins, “95, « 95, © 95| « 19) as IB 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “9 * 9 * 30, 
Independence, | E. Nye, oe 3, My tee 7 Ss 2 - &,* " 
Virginian, I. Harris, “ 13, - 3S es * Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 1, 

A “ 19, L “ P Vs 

siddons, 2 ge «95, 95, a5] ag) mw ag? «93, 
Norti America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,5 * 18 *“ 0. * 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, 6 te = Mp, ee ee oe oe 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, :, ms 1% > Nov. J we 4 July 1, 
oh a ea 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington| H. Holdrege, 7 a oe ee oe a 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,, “ 13, ‘' 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. I, 
South America, | Barstow, “mom * 8 * Bi +2. * 2o* % 





, , , 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, “8 “6 * Bim *§ Hw * 
England, |B. L. Waite, \Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 1% “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpeol to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Englané, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Livorpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsy]vania, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo, Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
2. K. COLLINS & ©o., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpoo!. 








